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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








THE TEACHERS OF KENTUCKY 
TO MR. BELL 


You have been made our chieftain. 
Some of us did not vote for you. Your 
opponent was a strong man, a man of high 
personal and professional ideals. You 
were elected. We, all of us, accept you as 
our leader and entrust our professional 
activity to your guidance. 


Somewhere it is written in effect that 
true service involves the forsaking of 
friends, the renouncing of allegiances, the 
withdrawal from all activites which might 
tend to obscure the processes and goal of 
that service. We know, so do you much 
better, that there is much suffering involved 
in realservice. Your burden at times will be 
heavy. So has been the burden of all those 
who have been of real help to mankind. 

You see, of course, that your prime 
responsibility is to Kentucky children. 
You know, of course, that when that 
responsibility conflicts with any other 
there is but one thing to do. You have 
four years of hard service before you. You 
have the opportunity to leave the record 
of yourself as one who served Kentucky 
children. That record we shall expect. 


ARE YOU A MEMBER? 


Ir Not, GIVE YOURSELF A CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT 


There are more than 16,000 teachers in 
Kentucky. This includes teachers in 
public and private institutions, in elemen- 
tary schools, secondary schools and colleges. 
Every teacher in Kentucky should be a 
member of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. Some teachers in the higher 
institutions of learning have a feeling that 
the problems of the Kentucky Education 
Association are problems that concern the 
elementary and secondary school program 
only. Many of those connected with 
private schools are of the opinion that the 
program of this organization affects only 
those persons connected with public educa- 
tion. 

Both of these impressions are false. The 
Kentucky Education Association is con- 
cerned with every problem that will build 
agreater Kentucky. Progress in Kentucky 








is dependent upon the vision of her people. 
Vision is dependent upon education. Where 
there is little education there is little vision. 
If the people of this State are to plan wisely 
for its development they must understand 
the economic, social and industrial prob- 
lems of the Commonwealth. 


Every school in Kentucky has a better 
chance to serve efficiently if Kentucky is 
properous. Prosperity for the State, then, 
is dependent upon education, and pros- 
perity for the schools is dependent upon 
prosperity for the State. Kentucky can 
never come into her own industrially if she 
cramps her industrial program. Educa- 
tion is the golden key that will unlock the 
vast treasures of our mountains and our 
valleys and make them available for our 
people. 

The faculty of the College of Engineering 
at the University of Kentucky each year 
enrolls 100% in the Kentucky Education 
Association. They are perhaps as far 
removed from the immediate problems of 
the Association as any other professional 
group in Kentucky’s educational system. 
But Dean F. Paul Anderson and his as- 
sociates believe in fostering every organiza- 
tion that is striving to serve the best 
interests of the State. 

Every person connected with an educa- 
tional institution in Kentucky, private or 
public, elementary, secondary or collegiate, 
should be a member of the Kentucky 
Education Association. It is working for 
your best interests always. Won’t you 
help it to continue its good work by sending 
your membership fee to the secretary? 


“HAMSTRUNG” 


This issue of the KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
JouRNAL is devoted largely to the problems 
of educational legislation. Some of the 
handicaps to Kentucky’s progress educa- 
tionally are statutory and can be remedied 
by the Legislature. The greatest handicap 
to educational progress in the Common- 
wealth is the State Board of Education as 
constituted at the present time. This board 
is made up of ex-officio members, all of 
whom are busy with their own problems of 
State administration. It is unfair to 
expect the Attorney General and the Sec- 
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retary of State to give any considerable 
part of their time to the work of this board. 
If a properly constituted State Board of 
Education can be created in Kentucky and 
the proper powers be given to it many of 
our educational ills will vanish. Elsewhere 
in the JOURNAL will be found an article dis- 
cussing at length the State Board problem. 
A modern State Board of Education is 
essential to the. progress of the Common- 
wealth. 


Not all of the educational handicaps of 
the State can be cured by the Legislature. 
Some of them are constitutional and can 
only be eliminated by constitutional amend- 
ments or by a new constitution. The first 
and most important of these is the method 
of selecting the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The present system, 
that of electing him by the popular vote 
of the people, is probably the least satis- 
factory of any of the systems employed in 
America today. No city in the United 
States would consider electing its superin- 
tendent in this way. The office of State 
Superintendent of Schools is an educational 
not a political office. There is just one best 
way for a state to choose its chief educa- 
tional officer. He should be selected by a 
modern State Board of Education. 


Equally as archaic as the method of 
electing the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is the limitation of his tenure. 
Under the Constitution he may serve four 
years but is not eligible to succeed himself. 
He may wait four years and offer himself 
for re-election. Any business organization 
that followed this system would find itself 
in the hands of a receiver in a short time. 
That is just about where this system has 
put Kentucky educationally. It takes a 
superintendent two full years to learn the 
educational problems of the State. To 
administer a State school system is a big 
undertaking and it takes a big man to do it 
well. But he has hardly learned his job 
when his term of service is ended and he 
must step out and let another man learn 
the job anew. Progress depends largely 
upon continuity of policy. With a com- 
plete turnover in the State Board of Educa- 
tion and in the office of State Superinten- 
dent every four years there is little carry- 
over in policy from one administration to 
the next. 


There is one further constitutional 
limitation that must be removed before 
Kentucky can have the high type of educa- 
tional leadership that she needs. It is 
too much to ask any man to accept the 
State Superintendency at a salary of 
$4,000 annually. Some of the second class 
cities in Kentucky pay their superin- 
tendents more than that, and one graded 
school district pays $5,000 annually to the 
man who directs its educational policies. 
States that have less difficult educational 
problems pay their superintendents from 
$8,000 to $12,000 annually. The children 
of Kentucky are entitled to as good educa- 
tional leadership as are the children of any 
state. Fortunately we have had some 
good men in the past, and the newly 
elected Superintendent is a man of promise. 
But no man can give his best service under 
present conditions. 


Lastly, a different method of distributing 
the State school fund must be found. To 
distribute it on a per capita basis does not 
and cannot provide an equal educational 
opportunity for the children of Kentucky. 
Some means must be found of giving to the 
children in the less wealthy counties of 
Kentucky a better opportunity to procure 
the education and training necessary to 
success in life. 


To summarize then, Kentucky needs first 
of all a properly constituted State Board of 
Education to which has been given all the 
powers that men versed in educational 
administration prescribe to such a board. 
Second, the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction should be elected by this 
modern board of education. Third, the 
State Superintendent should be allowed to 
serve just as long as his administration of 
the schools is efficient. Fourth, he should 
be paid a salary that will attract the best 
men to the office without imposing a 
financial sacrifice. Fifth, a better method 
of distributing the State school fund must 
be found so as more nearly to provide an 
equal educational opportunity for all of the 
children of the Commonwealth. 


The next Legislature has an excellent 
opportunity to add another bright spot to 
the educational history of the State. Ken- 
tucky needs an efficient State Board of 
Education more than she needs any other 
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one thing in education. There is an urgent 
and insistent demand for this law. This 
demand is coming from organizations of 
laymen as well as from teachers. There is a 
great probability that the next administra- 
tion, pledged to educational advancement, 
will actively support such a measure. 


These are the big educational goals that 
the men and women interested in education 
should strive to attain. First and most 
important of all of these is the State Board 
of Education. An effort will be made to 
have the coming Legislature enact a law 
that will give to Kentucky a modern State 
Board of Education. Every reader of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL should give 
active support to the passage of this law. 





A BRIGHT SPOT 


The brightest spot in the history of 
educational legislation in Kentucky is the 
law passed by the Legislature in 1920, that 
created a county board of education and 
made that board responsible for the 
selection of the county superintendent of 
schools. Kentucky has made greater prog- 
ress since that time than was ever antici- 
pated by the warmest supporters of the 
measure. The county superintendents of 
schools have become professional rather 
than political officers. They give their 
time to the building of a more efficient 
educational unit rather than to building 
political fences. It was far-seeing legisla- 
ture that enacted this law. This piece of 
legislation has brought more favorable 
comment to Kentucky’s educational pro- 
gram than all other laws that have been 
passed during the past two decades. 





ONE HUNDRED PER CENT SCHOOLS 
Honor ROLL 


Membership dues have been received in 
the Secretary’s office for one hundred per 


cent of the teachers employed in the follow- 
ing schools representing county, city and 
graded systems. Superintendents are 
urged to redeem pledges as soon as con- 
venient by forwarding to the Secretary’s 
office the membership dues. All schools 
remitting dues for one hundred per cent of 
the teachers employed will be published 
in the JOURNAL under the caption one 
hundred per cent schools. An attractive 
certificate issued by the Association will be 
mailed to all schools who actually enroll 
their teachers on one hundred per cent 
basis. 































































































County Superintendent 
Boyd L. C. Caldwell! 
Spencer. ..G. Louis Hume 
Marshall Roy O. Chumbler 
Jessamine H. C. Burnett 
Butler Iva Anderson 
Barren W. M. Totty 
McCracken C. H. Gentry 
CS Ee ei eee ae V. W. Wallis 
Laurel L. B. Hammack 
Henderson N. O. Kimbler 
Muhlenberg M. C. Hughes 
Lewis. Anna L. Bertram 
Nicholas Eda S. Taylor 
Bath R. W. Kincaid 
RONEN ED 2 eo sn N. O. Kimbler 
Lewis Anna L. Bertram 
Nicholas Mrs. Eda S. Taylor 
Bath R. W. Kincaid 
Muhlenberg M.C. Hughes 
Nelson W. T. McClain 
Franklin N. J. Parsons 
Caldwell R. E. Traylor 
Breckinridge M. H. Norton 
Casey W. M. Watkins 
Montgomery Mrs. W. G. Marshall 
Warren G. R. McCoy 
Clay Baxter Bledsoe 
Campbell... J. W. Reiley 
Grayson W.S. Clarke 
Harrison J.A. Payne 
Knox W. W. Evans 
Cities and Grade Schools Superintendent 
Frankfort City Schools..........0.00.0........ J. W. Ireland 


Mt. St. — s Ursuline Convent and 








Academy...............- Mother M. Agnes O'Flynn 
Glendale Public C0. (| ee J. M. F. Hays 
Hazelwood School, Louisville.................... Elsa Stutz 
Hodgenville Graded School... Fred E. Conn 
Nannie Lee Frayser School, 

Louisville Lizzie Anstatt 
George Rogers Clark School, 

Louisville Mrs. Anna Krieger 
Mt. Sterling City Schools..........0...........-. H. A. Babb 
Geo. D. Prentice School, 

Louisville Mrs. H. R. Whitesides 





Monsarrat School, Louisville........ Elizabeth Gardner 
Parkland School, Louisville................ Anna M. Bligh 
Jas. Russell Lowell School, Louisville..Ada G. Bache 
Beechmont School, 

Og | Em Roselyn J. Loewenstein 
C. Burnett 
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Cities and Towns Superintendent 


Wm. R. Belknap School, 








Louisville Adelaide Seekamp 
Oakdale School, Louisville....Fannie H. Loewenstein 
Prestonsburg City Schools...................... T. J. Currey 
Fort Thomas City Schools.................... D. W. Bridges 
Geo. Morris School, Louisville............ Amelia Seiler 
Cochran School, Louisville................ Lucy Spurgeon 
Bethel Academy....................----- Geo. B. Burkholder 
J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville........ Anne Grunder 
F. T. Salisbury School, Louisville............ R. J. Bell 
Geo. W. Morris School, Louisville........ Amelia Seiler 
Glasgow Public Schools...............:...----- R. A. Palmore 
Emerson School, Louisville.......... Georgia M. Brown 
Ferguson Graded School, Somerset......V. D. Roberts 
Weeksbury Graded Schools..................-- Earl C. Reed 
John Marshall School, Louisville......Minnie L. Burks 
Sonora High School H. M. Wesley 
Lancaster Graded School................ Eliza E. Smith 


Grahn Graded School O. L. Kiser 


Eastern Departmental School, 























Louisville Eva T. Mason 
Butler Graded and High School............ C. A. Stokes 
Brooksville Public Schools............ J. Harvey Sweeney 
Emmet Field School, Louisville..Nora E. Wellenvoss 
Providence City Schools L. P. Jones 
Burgin Schools W. M. Wesley 
Montgomery Street School, 

pouisvilie......-...--...---. Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 
Western Departmental School, 

Louisville Gertrude Kohnhorst 
Murray High School... W. J. Caplinger 
Western Departmental School, 

Louisville Gertrude Kohnhorst 
Casey County High School, Liberty....J. D. Hamilton 
Carrollton PaulB. Boyd 
Grayson Street School, Louisville........ Lillian Logan 
Russellville C.T. Canon 











Carlisle E. E. Pfanstiel 
Livingston County High School, 

Smithland J. Preston Dabney 
Mayfield K. R. Patterson 





Tompkinsville High School................ L. L. Rudolph 
Rochester Graded and High School....J. Carson Gary 
Orangeburg Consolidated School, 














Maysville. Ercel R. Fryer 
George Washington School, 

Louisville Nata Lee Woodruff 
Anchorage A. B. Crawford 
Leitchfield Bettie C. Morgan 
Hardin Graded and High School............ Junius Lewis 
Owensboro J. L. Foust 











SPECIAL OFFER 
To Teachers and Students 
All teachers, seventh and eighth grade students 
should have a copy of 
Lusby’s Normal Question Book, price....$1.50 
Teachers and Students Quiz, price.......... .50 
Both books have questions and answers on all 
common school branches. 
Ten Thousand for Sale 
For brief time both books will be sent postpaid 
for only $1.75 
Order from Teachers Supply Co., Grayson, Ky. 




















ANNOUNCEMENT 
Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 


ADVANCED COURSE 
The publication of the Advanced Course completes the series 
of this, the latest of all bookkeeping texts. The Elementary 
and Advanced texts, together with one Practice Set, contain 
ample material for the most comprehensive courses. A com- 
plete edition of the textbook confines the contents of the Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Courses in one volume. 
SALIENT FEATURES 

Effective Method of Approach and 
Teaching Plan. 

Broadens the scope and emphasizes 
educational values of bookkeeping. 

Focuses attention on fundamentals 
by eliminating non-essential routine. 

Flexible and adapted for use under 
any conditions. 

Relieves the teacher of a vast amount 
of checking and other tiresome, ineffect- 
ual routine work. 

Economical in cost of supplies. 


LIST PRICES 


Elementary Text...$1.50 
Advanced Text..... 1.50 


Teachers’ Manual for each text 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston SanFrancisco Teronte London 























MOREHEAD 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


and 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MOREHEAD, KY. 





Second Semester Opens January 31, 1928 





—: ANNOUNCEMENTS :— 


Enlarged faculty. New men with doctor’s 
degrees. 

Two new fireproof dormitories with steam 
heat. Hot and cold water in every room. 


All steel furniture. 


For information, address 


F. C. BUTTON 


President 








Is It Possible for Kentucky to Offer an 


Equal Educational Opportunity 
To. All Children 


By Jesse E. ADAms, 


(This is the last chapter of a comprehen- 
sive piece of research by Doctor Jesse E. 
Adams of the University of Kentucky. The 
entire report will appear next year as a 
bulletin of the University. This chapter 
is being carried as an article in the KEN- 
TUCKY EDUCATION JOURNAL because every 
teacher in Kentucky should read it, and 
because the Rotary Clubs of the State 
desire to have it available for their members 
at as early a date as possible. The KENn- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL desires to co- 
operate helpfully with every agency that 
is working toward a better educational 
program for Kentucky.—Editor’s Note.) 


This study has been made in an attempt 
to determine the cost of the public schools 
in money, the cost in sacrifice and the 
ability of the various counties to support 
schools. In all of the findings, there has 
been no factor that did not show great 
inequalities among counties. These inequal- 
ities are so great that if they are really to 
be comprehended, one must talk in terms 
much greater than we have been thinking. 
It seems highly probable that some of the 
wealthiest counties may be one hundred 
times as able to support schools as are the 
poorest counties, and on almost any point 
considered, one will find some counties 
from five to ten times as able to support 
schools as others. The study also shows 
that the counties making the poorest show- 
ing on the educational standard also rank 
lowest in the amount of wealth and income. 
In fact the counties ranking lowest in edu- 
cation, generally have the most children 
per adult to educate, the fewest adults to 
pay for the necessary education for their 
children, the least per capita wealth and 
the least income. They also have a 
sparsely settled population and are thus 
put to another disadvantage in school 


support. 


University of Kentucky 


As long as only a meager amount of 
education was necessary, inequalities were 
not so manifest in the State, but the time 
has come when the inequalities are so great 
that Kentucky must spend more money 
for education. This is true for at least 
three reasons: 


1. The purchasing power of the dollar has 
decreased. Most people know this is true 
for every commodity except education. 
That it is equally true for education cannot 
be doubted when we reflect that in 1914, 
the public elementary and_ secondary 
schools of the United States cost $555,077,- 
146 and in 1924, $1,820,743,936, consider- 
ably more than three times as much as in 
1914. This great increase in cost is to a 
very great extent accounted for if one will 
remember that in 1914, 61 cents would buy 
the same amount and quality of education 
as $1.00 would buy in 1924.' 


2. A much better quality and a much 
greater variety of education is being demanded 
by society today. Teacher qualifications 
are increasing, better buildings are de- 
manded and a greater variety of curricula 
is a necessity. 


3. The increase in school attendance has 
grown rapidly. We have found this to be 
particularly true of the high schools. Not 
only is the high school enrollment increas- 
ing in Kentucky but it is increasing even 
more rapidly than is the high school enroll- 
ment in the United States as a whole. The 
length of term is also increasing, not only 
oa high school but for the grades as 
well. 


It is probably safe to assume that the 
real difficulty in attempting to equalize an 
educational program in Kentucky is a 
financial one. There is an old story to the 
effect that a certain lawyer appeared before 
the judge in behalf of his client. ‘‘Why is 


1Research Bulletin of the N. E. A., Vol. IV, No. 5, p, 252, 1926. 
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your client not present?’’ said the judge. 
“Your Honor,” replied the lawyer, ‘‘there 
are nineteen reasons why my client is not 
present.” “State them,” said the judge. 
“First,” said the lawyer, “he is dead.” 
“You need not relate the other eighteen 
reasons,” said the judge, “the one you 
have mentioned is entirely sufficient.” 


Anyone who has read the preceding 
page will easily see that one could list 
nineteen reasons for the great educational 
inequalities in Kentucky but it is the 
writer’s opinion that at least eighteen of the 
nineteen have their source in finance. In 
other words, if Kentucky wishes to approxi- 
mate educational equality for all her boys 
and girls, the main attempt should be an 
equalization of the financial burden. This 
of course, cannot be done unless the State 
is ready to tax those localities where the 
wealth and income are and send the 
revenue where it is needed. There is 
reason to believe that such great inequali- 
ties may not always exist. Kentucky is 
rich in potential resources and as soon as 
these are developed, there are many 
counties now poor which may become rich 
if the State is interested in utilizing its 
wealth for its own development. At the 
present time, though, the poor counties 
must be helped, for schools cannot be sup- 
ported from potential wealth. Should 
this be done it is quite probable that poten- 
tial wealth will be converted into real 
wealth much more quickly than it other- 
wise will. 


It is the purpose of this study to propose 
certain suggestions for reducing the inequali- 
ties in educational opportunities now exist- 
ing in Kentucky. While the major sug- 
gestions will deal with finance, brief 
reference will be made to two other bases 
of educational inequalities: 


1. INCREASED ATTENDANCE: 


As has already been seen, there are great 
inequalities between counties relative to the 
per cent of children in school and also the 
number of days attended by each child 
enrolled. The tendency today is evidently 
toward a lengthening of the elementary 


school term. In fact in some quarters one 
hears much talk of holding school the year 
around. There can be no doubt of the 
fact that a long vacation is an expensive 
luxury. 


Consequently, Kentucky’s seven-month 
minimum elementary school term does not 
appear to be in accord with the tendency 
of longer term. There is no good reason 
why Kentucky should have less than an 
eight-month school term for all of its 
elementary schools and a minimum of nine 
months for high schools. 


A longer elementary term, however, is 
no guarantee that the children will be in 
school. The surest guarantee of this is a 
compulsory public school law that will be 
enforced. To this end it would seem that 
the present law should be revised so as to 
eliminate its present cumbersome machin- 
ery and insure effective and prompt 
enforcement. It seems to the writer that 
Kentucky’s present compulsory school law 
might be strengthened if it were revised so 
as to include the following suggestions: 


1. A definite provision for the appoint- 
ment of a State attendance officer who will 
give his entire time to the work of increas- 
ing the school attendance in the State. He 
should have general supervision over the 
attendance officers of the State, should 
visit the attendance districts and inspect 
the work of the attendance officers and 
investigate the manner in which the law 
is enforced, and should have authority to 
initiate court action wherever necessary. 


2. Every county and every city having 
a school enumeration of 2,000 or more 
children of school age should constitute a 
separate attendance district. Each at- 
tendance district must employ an attend- 
ance officer. Schools of less than 2,000 
children of school age may unite with other 
attendance districts for the employment 
of the attendance officer if within the same 
county. Every county, however, should 
have at least one attendance officer even 
though it does have less than 2,000 children 
of school age. 


3. No attendance officer shall get less 
than three dollars ($3.00) nor more than 
five dollars ($5.00) per day for each day of 
actual service. 


4. No one shall serve as attendance 
officer who is not a graduate of the elemen- 
tary school and who does not hold an 
attendance officer’s certificate, or a regular 
teacher’s certificate. 
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5. All teachers and principals shall 
promptly report any unlawful absences to 
the attendance officer. 


6. Any complaint against a minor or 
his parent or guardian should at once be 
filed (by the attendance officer) before a 
magistrate’s court, or the county judge, 
or the city judge, or the circuit judge, and 
such case should be heard irrespective of 
the term of the court. 


7. Upon conviction the penalty should 
not be less than $10.00 fine nor more than 
$19.50, or imprisonment in the county jail 
not exceeding ten days, or both, at the 
discretion of the court. 


2. BETTER TRAINED TEACHERS: 


Itis not within the province of this 
_study to attempt an exhaustive study of 
teacher-qualifications. Emphasis should 
be given, however, to the importance of 
higher qualifications for the teachers of 
Kentucky. It has already been pointed 
out that on an average Kentucky teachers 
are very poorly trained. The standard 
of training must go up but it must go up 
gradually. It can never be accomplished 
by revolutionary methods. 


If Kentucky teachers are to be better 
trained they must not only have more 
training but a better quality of training. 


If teacher-training work is to be put on a 
professional basis, it cannot ignore the 
demands for specialization. 


In spite of the fact that there is plenty of 
experimental evidence to discredit the 
notion of formal discipline, our teacher- 
training institutions and liberal arts colleges 
in Kentucky apparently think that the 
findings do not apply to curricula for the 
training of teachers. There are needed in 
Kentucky differentiated curricula for 
various types of teachers and when a 
curriculum of a certain type has been 
pursued this should entitle the candidate 
to a certificate for that particular kind of 
teaching but it should not qualify him for 
other types unless other types of curricula 
have also been taken. That is, a teacher 
who takes the curriculum made to prepare 
teachers for the elementary school should 
not be permitted to teach in high school 
unless she has also taken the curriculum for 
high school teacher. One who takes the 


curriculum for high school teachers should 
not be permitted to hold an administrative 
position unless and until he has taken the 
course for administrators. The time has 
come when teaching should be recognized 
as a specialized job. 


Also teacher-training institutions in Ken- 
tucky should come to some agreement as to 
what curricula each institution will offer 
rather than have every institution endeavor 
to offer every type of curriculum. When 
publicly supported educational institu- 
tions in America learn that their chief 
business is to render service to the State 
and to turn out quality rather than 
quantity, the sentiment for such specializa- 
tion will doubtless become a fact. 


Since the teacher is considered the most 
important factor in the school, it would 
seem that educational inequalities could 
not be accurately measured until one has 
exact data on teacher inequalities. Not 
only does one need to know the exact qual- 
ifications of each teacher before he starts 
remedial measures but a perpetual inven- 
tory of each teacher’s qualifications should 
be kept at the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Such an inventory would be greatly 
facilitated if the teacher-training institu- 
tions of the State used a uniform card or 
blank for forwarding to the State Depart- 
ment of Education a report of the credits 
earned. 


3. A BETTER FINANCIAL DISTRIBUTION: 


There are doubtless but a few people in 
Kentucky who are so local-minded as to 
believe that each community should sup- 
port its own schools. Likewise there are 
but few if any, who believe the State 
should assume the responsibility of com- 
plete school support. Somewhere between 
these two extremes will be found the 
majority of Kentucky’s school people. 
Perhaps one cause for the belief that the 
local burden should be somewhat lessened 
by State support, is the fact that the State 
is attempting to do this at the present 
time. 


What is the present method of financing 
Kentucky's public school systems? There 
are in Kentucky six classes of public 
school systems at the present time. These 
classes together with their legal tax rate 
provisions may be seen from the following: 
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Public School Class 


Maximum Local Tax Rate 
on Each $100 of Real 
and Personal Property 


Minimum Local Tax Rate 
on Each $100 of Real 
and Personal Property 











UC OT eA ie cl: eae 75 cents 25 cents 
Cities of the first class No maximum 36 cents 
Cities of the second class. $1.25 No minimum 





Cities of the third class 
Cities of the fourth class. ..................... 
Graded common school districts............ 








$1.50 plus $1.50 poll 
1.50 plus 2.00 poll 
1.25 plus 2.00 poll 


No minimum 
No minimum 
25 cents 





One can see from the above that Ken- 
tucky’s public school systems are treated 
quite differently relative to legal privileges 
for taxation purposes. The maximum the 
counties can levy is only 75 cents on each 
$100.00 of assessed wealth subject to local 
taxation and a minimum of 25 cents, while 
cities of the fourth class have a maximum 
of $1.50 plus $2.00 poll-tax and no mini- 
mum. It is very doubtful if such differ- 
ences in privilege can be justified. It is 
doubtful if there should be any maximum 
rate atall. If the taxpayers in the county 
system want to tax themselves $1.00 or 
$1.50 in order to have better schools, there 
is no sound reason why they should not be 
privileged to do so. 


In addition to the revenue derived from 
local sources, there is a State school fund, 
known as the common school fund which is 
derived from two sources: 


1. The interest on certain funds dedi- 
cated by the Constitution and laws of the 
Commonwealth for the purpose of main- 
taining a system of common schools. The 
total amount of these capital funds is 
$2,767,873.82, yielding an income of six per 
cent. It is clear that such a small income 
cannot be very effective as a means of 
State support. 


2. Sixty-nine per cent (69%) of the ag- 
gregate amount of the tax realized by all 
assessments made of and levied upon real 
estate, * * * money in hand, notes, 
bonds, accounts and other credits, whether 
secured by mortgage, pledge or otherwise, 
or unsecured, franchise and shares of stock. 


From these two sources Kentucky de- 
tives its common school fund. It is dis- 
tributed on the basis of the school census. 
The total common school fund in 1926-27 
amounted to $5,296,218, or approximately 
$8.00 per census child. 


There can be no doubt but this money 


which the State is distributing on the basis 
of the school census enrollment is doing 
much good. In some of the counties this 
amounts to more than 50 per cent of the 
total budget. Such counties are generally 
those that do not have a large current cost 
and are thus not putting much money in 
schools. Moreover they nearly always 
have a large percentage of children in the 
population. But while the present State 
fund is doing a great deal of good, there are 
reasons for believing that it is not doing 
the maximum good, nor does it appear to 
be sufficient even though it were being put 
to the maximum use. The inequalities 
in Kentucky are so great that the State 
must assume more responsibility for school 
support if it would approximate equal 
educational opportunities for every child. 
To advocate greater State support is not a 
revolutionary idea at all. Several states 
are already assuming a greater share in 
school support than in Kentucky. This 
may be seen from the table. 


PER CENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL RECEIPTS 
CONTRIBUTED BY THE STATE 
IN CERTAIN STATES! 


Per Cent of Total 


Name of Total Public School 

State Receipts Receipts Con- 

tributed by 
the State 
Delaware.......... $ 3,124,613 11.55 
Texas... cu c:....- $3,450,922 39 .68 
tale 22... 9,811,280 37.28 
Mississippi....... 10,419 ,064 36.61 
Alabama............ 14,408,765 35.61 
Arkansas.......... 9,958,912 28.14 
Georgia.............. 16,232,518 26.91 
Wyoming.......... 452415355 26.81 
Miaimen so... 10,427,278 25 .82 
Washington...... 29 ,970 ,690 25 .61 
KENTUCKEY........ 21,703 ,203 24 .66 





From the preceding table, one can see 
that the State of Delaware is contributing 
to the total public school receipts, three 


‘times the percentage that Kentucky is, 


‘Data for this table are taken from the Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. IV, No. 4, p. 213, 


September, 1926. 
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while Texas, Utah, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama are contributing approximately one 
and one-half times as great a percentage as 
is Kentucky. 


Not only are many states already bearing 
a greater percentage of the public school 
cost than is Kentucky, but some authorities 
in public school finance are advocating 
much greater State support than is now 
being done by any State. For example, 
Fletcher Harper Swift has_ recently 
advocated complete State support up to the 
extent of $70.00 per pupil in average daily 
attendance, leaving the local district 
responsible for new sites, new buildings, 
equipment and debt service.* 


(A) Is KENTUCKY ABLE TO SPEND MoRE 
MONEY FOR SCHOOLS?? 


It is difficult to answer this question 
except by comparison with other states 
and with the United States as a whole. 
In 1924, Kentucky spent .48 of one per cent 
of her wealth for elementary and secondary 
schools, while the United States as a whole 
spent .58 of one per cent. In the same 
year Kentucky spent 1.87 per cent of her 
income for elementary and _ secondary 
schools, while the United States as a whole 
spent 2.76 per cent. If it be claimed that 
Kentucky should not be expected to meet 
the United States’ Average, we call atten- 
tion to Kentucky’s standing relative to 
other Southern states, although they vary 
some in wealth and income. 


THE PER CENT WHICH THE COST OF 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION IS OF THE WEALTH AND 
INCOME IN CERTAIN STATES? 


Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Wealth Going Income Going 
for Elemen- for Elemen- 
State tary and tary and 
Secondary Secondary 
Schools in 1924 Schools in 1924 
North Carolina 0.68 3.43 
West Virginia.. 48 3.15 
Louisiana.......... 57 2.60 
oe 57 2.35 
South Carolina 53 2.18 
Tennessee.......... -40 2.11 
Mississippi........ 45 1.93 
KENTUCKY........ 48 1.87 


A study of the above table, will indicate 
that Kentucky is amply able to spend more 
money for her elementary and secondary 
schools than she is doing. Of the eight 
states listed Kentucky ranks sixth in the 
per cent of wealth spent for elementary 
and secondary schools and is spending 
the least per cent of her income. In fact 
Kentucky could double the per cent of her 
income which is now going to her elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and she would 
not be making the sacrifice that many of 
the other states already appear to be 
making. 


In 1924, Kentucky’s expenditure for 
elementary and secondary schools was 
10.15 per cent of the amount of money 
drawing interest in the savings accounts. 
Note how this compares with certain 
other states. 


PER CENT WHICH COST OF ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION IS OF SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 

IN CERTAIN STATES‘ 
Percentage that Cost of Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Is of Total in Savings Account 
Name of State 








fe eee ee 31.32 
North Carolina........ 22.74 
Arkansas.................. 17.66 
CL 17.55 
Louisiana 16.38 
South Carolina........ 13:51 
Tennessee. 11.16 
KENTUCKY...............- 10.15 





The figures in this table also point to the 
fact that Kentucky is not doing all she 
could do for elementary and secondary 
education if one can at all measure Ken- 
tucky’s ability by what other Southern 
states are already doing. 


Another measure of whether Kentucky 
is doing what she can and should do for the 
support of secondary and elementary educa- 








HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIST IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
CONSULTING SERVICE TO SCHOOL BOARDS 
Correspondence Solicited 
FURNITURE BUILDING EVANSVILLE, IND. 











1Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1926, No. 18, Survey of Education in Utah, Ch. II. 


*Most of the data used in attempting to answer this question are taken from the Research Bulletins of the National 


Education Association. 


*Regearch Bulletin of the National Education Association Vol. V, No. 1, p. 11, Jan. 1, 1927. 
‘Savings Deposits and Depositors, 1912 through 1924,compiled by American Bankers Association, New York. 
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tion is the per cent of State and local taxes 
collected which go for elementary and 
secondary schools. How Kentucky stands 
relative to certain other states in this 
respect may be seen from the following: 


PER CENT THAT THE COST OF ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
IS OF TOTAL STATE AND LOCAL 
TAXES COLLECTED IN 1924} 


Per Cent that the Cost of 

Elementary and Secondary 
Schools Is of Total 
State and Local 


Name of State Taxes Collected 





North Carolina........ 28.27 
West Virginia.......... 25,23 
PORES toe ra 22.61 
Louisiana 20.81 
South Carolina........ 20.75 
Tennessee..............---- 18.48 
KENTUCKY... 18.69 





It will be seen from this table that Ken- 
tucky is far below other states in the per 
cent of taxes collected which go for public 
school support. In fact on this particular 
point Kentucky ranks 40 when compared 
with other states. 


Finally, let us try to estimate Kentucky’s 
ability to support schools by one other 
measure. If a state has a great deal of 
money to spend for luxuries, the assumption 
is that it also has money whereby is could 
support schools. In 1924, the cost of 
Kentucky’s elementary and _ secondary 
schools was only 28 per cent of her expendi- 
ture for luxuries. Luxuries as used here 
include soft drinks, ice cream, theaters, 
candies, chewing gum, tobacco, jewelry, 
perfumes and cosmetics. Note how Ken- 
tucky compares in this respect with certain 
other states. 


PER CENT WHICH ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION COST IS 
OF AMOUNT SPENT FOR LUXURIES 
IN CERTAIN STATES? 


Per Cent Which Cost of Elemen- 
tary and Secondary 
Schools Is of Expendi- 
tures for Luxuries 


Name of State 








North Carolina... 54.47 
West Virginia........ 39.27 
South Carolina... 38.08 
Louisiana 34.05 
Mississippi... 33.60 
iS a 33.06 
Plorida-<...-.-...-.-.. 31.62 
KENTUCKY............ 28.00 





It again appears that Kentucky is not 
making the sacrifice for elementary and 
secondary education that is being made by 
other states similarly situated. 


In the per cent of wealth being spent 
for elementary and secondary education, 
Kentucky ranks 36th among the states, and 
in the per cent of income for elementary 
and secondary schools, Kentucky ranks 
45th.* In almost every other measure of 
school support, the State of Kentucky has 
a similar ranking. Consequently one ap- 
pears to be justified in saying that Ken- 
tucky can well afford to spend more money 
for public education. 


An attempt will now be made to suggest 
a plan whereby it would seem that Ken- 
tucky could lessen very greatly the unequal 
educational opportunities now existing. 
The suggested plan will involve the follow- 
ing principles: 


1. Since education is a State function 
and since the State is responsible for a 
State school system, all the wealth and 
income of the State should be taxed to 
educate all the children of the State. 


2. The support of education up to the 
extent of the minimum program is a joint 
proposition between the State and the 
local community. 


3. The burden involved in the support 
of education up to the extent of carrying 
out the minimum program should be 
uniform in all counties of the State. 


4. In order to make the burden of the 
local counties equal, the State will supple- 
ment the local revenue by whatever 
amount is necessary to meet the minimum 
program. 

5. The ratio of assessed wealth to true 
wealth shall be uniform and should be 100% 
for all divisions of the State. 

6. That the local tax rate for the sup- 
port of the minimum program in any county 
shall be the same as that necessary in the 
wealthiest county to support completely 
the minimum program. 

Relative to principle 6, it should be said 
that a uniform tax rate and a uniform 
ratio of assessed wealth to true wealth does 
not assure an equal local burden. It is 
generally agreed by authorities in taxation 


1Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. V, No. 1, p. 21, Jan. 1, 1927. 
*Research Bulletin of the Nationa} Education Association, Vol. V, No. 1, p. 7, Jan., 1927. 
‘Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. V, No. 1, p. 11, Jan., 1927. 
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that a certain tax rate on the wealth of 
those who have little is a greater burden 
than the same tax rate will be on the wealth 
of those who have much. It is believed, 
however, that this difference in burden due 
to the local contribution, will be compen- 
sated for in the sources through which the 
proposed State aid fund is raised. 


With the above principles in mind the 
following is suggested as a plan for bringing 
about greater equality in educational 
opportunity in Kentucky. That Kentucky 
is amply able to spend more money for 
schools, the reader should keep in mind 
in studying Plan A, and that the proposal 
does not call for a great deal additional 
money for school support. In fact the 
budget proposed in Plan A for the minimum 
program is just about what the State is 
already spending for public elementary 
and secondary schools. In other words, 
Plan A proposes a redistribution of the 
sources of revenue and the only additional 
expenditures involved can be measured 
by the amount which the different school 
systems exceed the minimum program. 


(B) PRoposED PLANS FOR EQUALIZING 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES: 


PLAN A 


4 


i. A proposed budget for each county, for 
meeting the minimum program: No attempt 
will be made in this study to work out in 
complete detail the requirements for the 
minimum program. We are not so much 
concerned here whether the minimum 
program include the kindergarten, free 
lunches, free textbooks, etc., as we are 
concerned with the whole cost. In other 
words the budget proposed for the mini- 
mum program is one which the State seems 
amply able to support, and as other 
factors need to be included in the minimum 
program they can be utilized. 


The method sometimes used for esti- 
mating the budget for the minimum 
program is to allow so much per pupil 
in average daily attendance. This 
method has the advantage of encouraging 
greater enrollments and a more regular 
attendance, but it ignores the length of 
the school term. Moreover if a flat rate 
per pupil in average daily attendance is 
used as a basis for the minimum program, 


1For example see plan adopted in New York State. 


the small and large schools are not given 
an equal educational opportunity, for a 
one-teacher school with an average daily 
attendance of fifteen will cost more 
per average daily attendance than a 
one-teacher school with an average daily 
attendance of 30, if the educational quality 
is the same. Therefore the average daily 
attendance will not be used as the unit in 
this study but instead the teacher-unit will 
be used in estimating the budget for the 
minimum program. There are two ways 
of getting the number of teachers needed: 


1. Simply allow one teacher for a certain 
number of pupils in average daily attend- 
ance, making the number of pupils per 
teacher vary in accordance with the size 
of the school. For example, in one school 
one might allow one teacher for every 
fifteen pupils in average daily attendance 
while in another school of different size he 
might allow one teacher for every 27 pupils 
in average daily attendance, etc. 


2. A second method of estimating the 
number of teachers needed in the minimum 
program is to use the number employed at 
the present time. This is the method used 
in this study. This method is used here 
for two reasons: 


a. In the first place it is workable, for 
it is already working. 


b. The data are not at hand nor the 
time available to utilize the other 
method, although it might be a more 
efficient device. With the method 
used here, the State should set up 
specific conditions under which a 
teacher will be counted, and wherein 
a school must be abolished. 


In estimating the minimum program, 
how should the cost per teacher be esti- 
mated? In this study it is based in part 
on what the State is already doing and in 
part on what it seems that the State should 
be doing. The average annual salary paid 
all teachers in Kentucky for the past three 
years is $784. For the most part this is 
paid for a seven-months school term and 
since it is almost universally agreed that 
the minimum term for the elementary 
school should be at least eight months, we 
have added to the present annual salary, 
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the amount it would probably cost to keep 
school open one more month, namely 
one-seventh of $784.00. This gives an 
estimated average annual salary of almost 
$900.00 per teacher, for the minimum 
educational program. This of course does 
not mean that each teacher employed will 
get $900.00. It simply means the average 
spent for salaries for the minimum program 
will be $900.00 and it is the problem of the 
State to work out a salary schedule and set 
up a teacher qualification program that will 
cause the salary budget for the minimum 
program to be properly distributed. 


Since in many places the teachers are 
not properly qualified at the present time, 
there are doubtless a number of school 
systems that would not now get the total 
State allowance on the minimum program. 
As soon however as a complete salary 
schedule and qualification program is 


. worked out, it will be a great incentive for 


teachers to qualify as rapidly as possible to 
meet the salary schedule. It is assumed, of 
course, that in any salary schedule adopted, 
equal salaries will be paid for equally well 
qualified teachers, whether they are giving 
their services in the elementary grades or 
high school. It should be kept in mind 
also that this is the proposal only for the 
minimum program. It is expected that 
most of the counties and perhaps all will 
go considerably beyond the minimum. 


The next question has to do with the bud- 
get, other than salaries, necessary to carry 
out the minimum program. Here one is con- 
fronted with the per cent of current expendi- 
tures that should go for teachers salaries. 
It has already been noted that Kentucky 
is now spending 74.11 per cent of the total 
expenditure (exclusive of debt service and 
capital outlay) for teachers’ salaries. The 
new Maryland law considers 76 per cent 
of the total current expenditure a sufficient 
share for salaries. In estimating our 
budget for the minimum program other 
than salaries, $300 per teacher has been 
allowed. This is equivalent to counting 
75 per cent of the current expenditures for 
teachers salaries and 25 per cent for other 
expenditures other than capital outlay and 
debt service. In other words, our proposed 


budget for the current expenditure to carry 
out the minimum program in each county 
is simply $1,200 multiplied by each teacher 
employed. 


2. What amount of the budget for the 
minimum program shall be borne by the local 
community? One of the principles laid 
down for guidance in our proposed plan 
states that the support of education up to 
the extent of the minimum program is a 
joint affair for the State and the local com- 
munity. The question then arises as to 
the part that shall be borne by the State 
and the part that shall be borne by the 
local community. According to our esti- 
mate the average per cent of the crude 
economic cost for the past three years 
borne by the State is 25.4, and the per cent 
of the average cash disbursements borne by 
the State is 27.7. 


The great inequalities found to exist in 
this State at the present time indicate that 
either the State is not bearing enough of the 
burden or is not distributing wisely the 
amount it does contribute. Doubtless both 
conditions operate. After studying the 
enormous inequalities between counties 
in their ability to support education, it 
appears that the State is not assuming 
enough of the burden. Also as more of the 
burden is assumed by the State, the more 
necessity there will be for distributing the 
State’s aid according to the most efficient 
plan that can be set up. 


In the past, school authorities in dis- 
tributing State aid have attempted to carry 
out the principle of stimulation of effort 
and the principle of need at the same time. 
Both principles can be utilized to a limited 
extent but when one attempts to stimulate 
a community so that it will put forth more 
effort than is necessary for the other com- 
munities, he is really not keeping in mind 
the principle of need. In other words the 
two principles seem entirely consistent up 
to a certain point of stimulation and then 
they appear to become inconsistent. It is 
entirely permissible to refuse to give State 
aid until the community has exerted itself 
as much as other communities, but to 
endeavor to stimulate it beyond that point 
before the State gives help is really a 
violation of the principles of need. The 
plan proposed here is to ask every county 
in the State to put forth the same effort and 
then have the State put up whatever is still 
needed to carry out the minimum program. 


According to the sixth principle laid 
down for guidance in the plan proposed 
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here, the local community should tax its 

wealth the same rate that is 
necessary for the wealthiest county to tax 
itself to entirely support its minimum 
program. The county that can support 
its minimum program with the least tax 
rate on its assessed tangible wealth is con- 
sidered the wealthiest county. By divid- 
ing the proposed budget for his minimum 
program by the assessed tangible wealth 
for 1924, the wealthiest county is found 
to be Fayette County. The rate necessary 
for Fayette County entirely to support the 
minimum program is 39 cents on each $100 
of assessed tangible wealth. The State will 
then send to each county whatever it still 
needs to meet the minimum program. In 
this connection the following points should 
be kept in mind: 


1. It is highly important with such a 
plan that the ratio between assessed wealth 
and true wealth be the same for all school 
systems in the State. Indeed, under the 
classified property tax system now found 
in Kentucky there is no valid excuse why 
anything less than true value assessments 
should be permitted for any type of 
property. If necessary some further cen- 
tralizing and local agencies should be set 
up to see that this is done. But whether 
this is done or not, the ratio of assessed 
wealth to true wealth should by all means 
be the same all over the State. 


2. In finding the per cent of assessed 
wealth necessary to support the minimum 
program, only the assessed tangible wealth 
should be used. The wealthiest county 
will then be found by dividing the proposed 
budget by the assessed tangible wealth. 
As this assessed value is lowered, the higher 
will be the rate necessary for the wealthiest 
county to support the minimum program 
and consequently the higher will be the 
tax rate which all local communities wiil use. 


3. In finding the local tax rate which 
shall be used in all school systems of the 
State, the county has been used as the 
local community. The same plan em- 
ployed here can be utilized with the 425 
different school systems in Kentucky. 
In no case however should the local tax 
rate for the support of the minimum pro- 
gram be less than that for the wealthiest 
county. In other words, it is suggested 
that the wealthiest county be the key for 





determining the local rate rather than the 
wealthiest district, since the inequalities 
between the richest and poorest district is 
doubtless much greater than between 
counties. 


3. How much shall the State contribute to 
the local community for support of the mini- 
mum program? ‘The answer to this ques- 
tion is easy. The State will contribute to 
each community whatever is necessary 
after the local tax rate of 39 cents on each 
$100 of assessed tangible wealth has been 
applied. Consequently every local com- 
munity in the State would get some State 
aid except the wealthiest community. Only 
in the wealthiest community will the local 
tax rate entirely raise the amount necessary 
for the minimum program. 


At the present time, Kentucky is already 
distributing a rather large State fund on 


the basis of the school census population.’ 


Last year, 1926-27, this fund amounted to 
$5,296,218. This fund should be left as 
it is for two reasons: 


1. The experience in other states, 
particularly Maryland and New York, 
indicates that superimposing the new State 
aid plan on the old State aid rather than 
uprooting the old, will likely meet with 
greater favor in the Legislature. 


2. Almost all the present State aid 
comes from a general property tax which is 
paid by the local communities and since a 
great many people may think the 39-cent 
rate advocated for the minimum program 
would not be a great enough local contribu- 
tion there will doubtless be rather general 
agreement to leaving the present State aid 
as it is. Therefore, the amount that the 
State will pay each local community is the 
amount needed for the minimum program 
in addition to the local revenue of 39 cents on 
each $100 of assessed tangible wealth and the 
old State aid. 


Following will be found for each 
county the proposed budget for the mini- 
mum program, the amount the local com- 
munity will contribute through a 39-cent 
tax rate on assessed tangible wealth, the 
old State aid received in 1926-27 and the 
amount of the new State aid which each 
county will receive. 
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TABLE SHOWING PROPOSED BUDGET, LOCAL CONTRIBUTION FROM A 35 CENT 


TAX RATE ON TANGIBLE WEALTH, THE OLD STATE AID, AND THE 
NEW AID NEEDED FOR THE MINIMUM EDUCATION PROGRAM. 











Proposed Budget 
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New Aid 

Needed to 

For Other Local Con- Old Aid Meet Mini- 

Name of County | For Teachers’ | Current Ex- Total Tangible Wealth tribution Received in | mum Pro- 
Salaries $900 | penditures 1925 from 39c 1926-1927 |gram (Col. 3 
Per Teacher Per Tax Rate minus Col. 4, 
Teacher Plus Col. 5.) 
. Adair.........- $122,400) $40,800} $163,200 $4,650,581 $18 ,137 $37,640) $107,423 
Allen.......... 83,700 27,900 111,600 7 ,488 ,831 29 ,206 32,960 49 ,434 
Anderson 62,100 20,700 82,800 6,167,157 24 .052 17,608 41,140 
Ballard...... 84,600 28,200 112,800 7 ,605 ,843 29 ,663 24,176 58,961 
Barren........ 139,500 46,500 186,000 11,272,639 43 ,963 54,936 87,101 
Bath , 700 24,900 99 ,600 12 ,090 ,240 40,132 26,616 32,852 
|| rr 220,500 73,500 294 ,000 15,800,870 61 ,623 92,312 140,065 
Boone........ 68 ,400 22,800 91,200 12,157,406 47,414 16,160 27 ,626 
Bourbon 103,500] 34,500]  138,000| 32,249,538] 125,773]  33,776)..........._.... 
Boyd........-- 241,200 80,400 321,600 29 354,120 114,481 83 ,624 123,495 
Boyle.......... 91,800 30,600 122,400 15,575,090 60,743 30,392 31,265 
Bracken 62,100 20,700 82,800 8,385 ,290 32,703 18,208 31,889 
Breathitt 117,900 39,300 157,200 4,820 ,676 18,801 50,392 88 ,007 

Breckin- 
ridge...... 113,400 37,800 151,200 7,408 ,277 28 ,892 40,416 81,892 
Bullitt........ 50,400 16,800 67 ,200 6,011 ,426 23,445 20,064 23 ,691 
Butler........ 90,000 30,000 120,000 4,146 ,882 16,173 29 ,422 74,395 
Caldwell 95,400 31,800 127,200 6,103 ,326 23 ,803 29 ,184 74,213 
. Calloway... 126,000 42,000 168 ,000 10,602,075 41,348 43 ,584 83 ,068 
. Campbell.. 250,200 83 ,400 333,600 43 ,147 ,049 168 ,273 107 ,136 58,191 
.. Carlisle... 49 ,500 16 ,500 66,000 4,703 ,132 18 ,342 15,808 31,850 
Carroll... 53 ,100 17 ,700 70,800 6,922 ,085 26,996 15,288 28,516 
Carter... 132,300 44,100 176,400 6,179 ,875 24,101 58,544 93,755 
Wage. cc 101,700 33,900 135,600 5,215 ,487 20,341 39 ,864 75,395 
Christian 190,800 63 ,600 254,400 23,177 ,444 90,393 70,960 93 ,047 
Clark. 117,900 39 ,300 157,200 24,708 ,097 96,362 35,136 25,702 
Clay... 135,900 45,300 181,200 5,684 ,568 22,170 49,760 109,270 
Clinton...... 54,900 18,300 73,200 2,144 ,506 8,364 20,728 44,108 
. Crittenden 86,400 28,800 115,200 6,338 ,502 24,720 25,624 64,856 
. Cumber- 

jand:....-.:. 67,500 22,500 90,000 3,513,658 13,703 24,528 51,769 
Daviess...... 228 ,600 76,200 304,800 35,235 ,858 137 ,420 84,840 82,540 
Edmonson 60,300 20,100 80,400 4,257 ,243 16,603 28,432 35,365 
Elliott... 54,000 18,000 72,000 1,637,770 6,387 20 , 888 44,725 
Hstit 2 97,200 32,400 129 ,600 7,528,810 29 ,362 41,144 59 ,094 
. Fayette... 265,500 88,500 354,000 90,900,405} 354,511 TODS 200 oe 
. Fleming...... 84,600 28,200 112,800 11,526,051 44,951 26,752 41,097 
. Ployd.........- 192 ,600 64,200 256,800 11,931,928 46,534 90,528 119,738 
. Franklin... 111,600 37,200 148 ,800 15,640 ,892 61,000 32,392 55,408 
Fulton........ 90,000 30,000 120,000 10,060 ,477 39 ,236 34,110 46,654 
Gallatin...... 31,500 10,500 42 ,000 2,697 ,427 10,520 27,784 23 ,696 
Garrard...... 77,400 25,800 103 ,200 12,639,511 49 ,294 35,888 18,018 
Grant.......... 75,600 25,200 100,800 8,353 ,636 32,594 18,936 49 ,270 
Graves........ 208 , 800 69 ,600 278,400 18 ,224 ,269 71,075 65,872 141,453 
Grayson 116,100 38,700 154,800 6,267 ,525 24,443 41,368 88 ,989 
Green.......... 73,800 24,600 98 ,400 4,018 ,413 15,671 24 ,984 57,745 
Greenup 132,300 44,100 176,400 9,091 ,753 35,458 56,784 84,158 
Hancock 45 ,000 15,000 60,000 3,623 ,556 14,132 14,432 31,436 
Hardin........ 144,900 48 ,300 193 ,200 11,154 ,916 43,505 46,192 103 ,503 
Harlan........ 228 ,600 76,200 304,800 24,871,012 96,997 113 ,696 94,107 
. Harrison... 91,800 30,600 122,400 17,761,985 69,272 28 ,768 24,360 
; are. 117,900 39,300 157,200 7,294,698 28 ,450 38,200 90,550 
. Henderson 174,600 58,200 232 ,800 25,209,195 98,315 58,048 76,437 
Henry........ 86,400 28,800 115,200 11,139,001 43 ,442 23 ,966 47 ,992 
Hickman 66,600 22,200 88 ,800 7,245,530 28,257 20 ,032 40,511 
Hopkins 200,700 66,900 267 ,600 17 ,349 ,318 67 ,662 77,224 122,714 
Jackson...... 71,100 23,700 94,800 2,751,022 10,75 27,440 56,607 
Jefferson 1,220,400} 406,800) 1,627,200} 399,172,558) 1,556,558} 524,568)... 
Jessamine.. 69 ,300 23,100 92,400 13,369,728 52,142 24,152 16,106 
Johnson...... 123 ,300 41,100 164,400 8,791,942 34,289 Sageae 77,879 
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Proposed Budget New Aid 

Needed to 

‘ For Other Local Con- Old Aid Meet Mini- 

Name of County | For Teachers’ | Current Ex- Total Tangible Wealth tribution Received in | mum Pro- 
Salaries $900 | penditures 1925 from 39c 1926-1927 |gram (Col. 3 

Per Teacher $300 Per Tax Rate minus Col. 4, 

Teacher Plus Col. 5.) 
59. Kenton...... $288,000} $96,000) $384,000 $47,042,417} $183,466] $124,968] $75,566 
60. Knott 79,200 26,400: 105 ,600 7,277,289 28,381 35,872 41 ,347 
61. Knox.......... 120,600 40,200 160,800 6,667 ,089 26,001 57,104 77,695 
62. Larue 56,700 18,900 75,600 5,590,626 21,803 18,856 34,941 
63. Laurel........ 119,700 39 ,900 159 ,600 5,634,636 21,976 49 ,888 87,736 
64. Lawrence.. 109 ,800 36,600 146,400 6,837,272 26,665 40,824 78,911 
Se een 63 ,000 21,000 84,000 5,821,161 22,703 27,528 33,769 
66. Leslie........ 72,900 24,300 97,200 4,456,010 17,769 24,400 55,031 
67. Letcher...... 165 ,600 55,200 220,800 17 ,660 ,964 68,877 71,640 80,283 
68. Lewis.......... 90,000 30,000 120,000 4,868 ,432 18,986 32,328 68 ,686 
69. Lincoln...... 104,400 34,800 139,200 10,528,973 41,063 37 ,904 60 , 233 
70. Livingston 69 ,300 23,100 92,400 4,424,913 17,257 20,656 54,487 
71. bogen........ 142,200 47 ,400 189 ,600 13,084,212 51,029 48 ,008 90 , 563 
Je. Lyon... 47,700 15,900 63 ,600 3,617 ,863 14,109 17 ,064 32,427 
73. Madison 148,500 49 ,500 198 ,000 20,885,400 81,455 57,256 59 , 289 
74. Magoffin 90,000 30,000) 120,000 5,103,253 19,902 36,472 63,626 
75. Marion... 90,900 30,300 121,200 5,728,835 34,042 43 ,632 43,520 
76. Marshall 86 ,400 28 ,800 15 ,200 5 ,477 ,744 21 ,363 31 ,000 62 ,837 
77. Martin ~. 56 ,700 18 ,900 75 ,600 3 ,879 ,643 15 ,130 22 ,192 38 ,278 
78. Mason........ 97 ,200 32 ,400 129 ,600 24 ,192 ,965 94 ,353 33 ,224 3 ,623 
79. McCracken 208 ,890 69 ,600 278 ,400 26 ,507 ,820 103 ,380 77 ,992 97 ,028 
80. McCreary 81,000 27 ,000 108 ,000 4,447 ,681 17,345 32,800 57,855 
81. McLean .... 76,500 25,500 102 ,000 6,364,758 24,823 24,256 52,921 
82. Meade........ 60,300 20,109 80,400 4,006,919 15,627 19,864 44,909 
83. Menifee...... 40,500 13,500 54,000 1,577,684 6,153 13,736 34,11) 
84. Mercer........ 94,500 31,500 126,000 14,372,879 56,054 49 ,612 20 ,334 
85. Metcalfe 65,700 21,900 87 ,600 3,212 633 12,529 21,160 53,911 
86. Monroe...... 89,100 29,700 118,800 4,069 ,351 15,870 32,320 70,610 
87. Montgomery .... 76,500 25,500 102 ,000 12,535,960 48 ,890 20,852 32,258 
88. Morgan...... 108 ,900 36,300 145,200 4,545,500 17,728 40,232 87,240 
89. Muhlenberg ..... 173,700 57 ,900 231,600 13,863,731 54,068 84,144 93,388 
90. Nelson........ 100,800 33 ,600 134,400 13,010,632 50,742 37,160 46 ,498 
91. Nicholas.... 66,600 22,200 88 , 800 9,486,317 36,996 16,712 35,092 
92. Ghia... 161,100 53,700 214,800 11,471,364 44,738 55,216 114,846 
93. Oldham...... 55,800 18,600 74,400 7,405,151 28,880 13 ,632 31,888 
94. Owen.......... 81,000 27,000 108 ,000 7,164,563 27 ,942 22,592 57,466 
95. Owsley... 48 ,600 16,200 64,800 1,702,685 6,641 18,840 39,319 
96. Pendleton. 73,800 24,600 98 ,400 9,287 ,984 36,223 20,400 41,777 
07. Perry... 166,500 55,500 222,000 16,642 ,032 64,904 90,040 67 ,056 
Os: sae. 253,800 84,600 338,400 28,244,220 110,154 134,112 94,134 
99. Powell........ 43 ,200 14,400 57,600 2,131,291 BS Be 17 ,432 31,856 
100. Pulaski...... 224,100 74,700 298 , 800 11,179,866 43 ,601 86,936 168 , 263 
101. Robertson 22,500 7,500 30,000 2,868 , 263 11,186 6,112 12,702 
102. Rockcastle —... 91,800 30,600 122,400 3,552,439 13,854 39,200 69 ,346 
103. Rowan........ 65,700 21,900 87 ,600 2,692,793 10,502 27,104 49 ,994 
104. Russell. 69 ,300 23,100 92,400 2,963,779 11,559 28 632 52,209 
105. Scott......... 99 ,000 33,000 132,000 17,901,948 69,818 26,824 35,358 
106. Shelby........ 110,700 36,900 147 ,600 21,568,535 84,117 32,152 S153) 
107. Simpson.. 63 ,000 21,000 84,000 7,198,563 28,074 21,472 34,454 
108. Spencer...... 45 ,000 15,000 60,000 5,894,913 22,991 14,432 22,911 
109. Taylor........ 81,000 27 ,000 108 ,000 4,563 ,736 17,799 26,608 63 ,593 
110. Todd.......... 88 , 200 29,400 117,600 7,231,626 28,203 29 ,096 60,301 
111. Trigg......... 79,200| 26,400] 105,600 5,087,064 19,839] 28,824 56,937 
112. Trimble...... 42,300 14,100 56,400 3,394,384 13,238 11,360 31,802 
113. Union.. 106,200 35,400 141,600 16,755,697 65,348 40,200 36,052 
114. Warren...... 164,700 54,900 219,600 23,797 ,657 92,811 65,248 61,541 
115. Washington... 80,100 26,700 108 , 800) 8,882 ,440 34,641 28 ,984 45,175 
116. Wayne... 101,700] 33,900} 135,600 5,760,750| 22,467; 37,464] 75,669 
117. Webster 126,000 42,000 168 ,000 10,569 , 283 41,220 43 ,432 83 ,348 
118. Whitley... 160,200 53 ,400 213 ,600 8,408 ,644 32,794 71,566 09 ,246 
119. Wolfe... 56,700 18,900 75,600 2,021,407 7,884 21,872 45,844 
120. Woodford... 72,000 24,000 96,000 16,896,653 65 ,896 22,032 8,072 
State Total..... $13 ,903 ,200)¢4 , 634 ,400/$18 ,537 ,600)$1, 734,647 ,911|$6, 765, 121|$5 , 296, 1721$7 ,063 ,497 
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=*ANNOUNCEMEN T= 


Miss Virginia Luten, who has been identified with Kentucky education for a number 
of years, has assumed management of the Louisville Office. She knows Kentucky schools, 
and we bespeak for her your continued patronage in complete confidence. 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
711 Republic Building : LOUISVILLE, KY. 











It will be seen that the amount of new 
State aid needed to help the counties sup- 
port the minimum program is $7,063,493. 
This of course seems a large sum for 
the State to raise, but we believe it 
appears as entirely possible and it seems 
quite certain that such a plan would be 
tantamount to a new birth in education in 
many Kentucky counties. It will make 
possible excellent school systems in counties 
that are now struggling along with such 
little wealth and income that they are 
absolutely incapable of getting enough 
money for good schools. 


The total budget proposed for carrying 
out the minimum program in the State is 
$18,537,600. It should be noted that the 
plan proposed here involves an expenditure 
for the minimum program but little more 
than the State is already spending for its 
elementary and secondary schools. There- 
fore the only additional expenditure if the 
scheme proposed here is carried out is the 
amount which the school systems of the 
State spend in excess of the minimum 
program. It is expected, of course, that 
many school systems, and perhaps all, will 
exceed the minimum program, but the 
additional amount expended will almost 
certainly not be more than the local com- 
munities are amply able to afford, and 
certainly not enough to class the scheme 
proposed here as revolutionary. In other 
words the plan proposed here calls for a 
realignment of the basis for raising the 
revenue, rather than a large amount of 
additional revenue. 

4. Where is the State to get the money 
needed for the new State aid? Since the 
proposed budget for each county is neces- 
sary for the State to supplement the local 
revenue and old State aid to the extent of 
$7,063,493, the next question will have to 
do with the sources from which the State 
may get its extra revenue. 

Undoubtedly in any good form of tax 


system everyone with taxable ability will 
pay ataxofsomesort. It may be well nere 


to quote what might be considered the 
three basic principles of the model system 
of taxation advanced by the committee of 
the National Tax Association in 1918-19. 


1. Every person having taxable ability 
should pay some sort of a direct personal 
tax to the government under which he is 
domiciled, and from which he receives the 
personal benefits which that government 
confers. 


2. Tangible property, by whomsoever 
owned, should be taxed in the jurisdiction 
in which it is located, because it there 
receives protection and other governmental 
benefits and services. 


3. Business carried on for profit in any 
locality should be taxed for the benefits it 
receives. 


There can be no doubt but there has 
been a tendency in the past to place too 
much of the burden of taxation upon real 
estate and not enough on other sources. 
There will be but little disagreement also 
to the statement that taxes must be paid 
from income and that any person having 
large net income is more able to pay than 
one with but little income. Consequently 
the following proposals for raising the 
additional State aid needed: 


a. A personal income tax. There is 
probably no tax that is more nearly in 
keeping with principle (1), above ability 
to pay, than the personal income tax. 
Also since the federal income tax law has 
worked so efficiently there is no doubt in 
the minds of authorities in finance and 
taxation that it is an excellent and legiti- 
mate source for securing revenue. Any 
individual income tax of course should 
not apply to income from any business as 
such but only upon persons in respect to 
their net income. As is the present 
practice with the federal income tax, it 
should be placed on all persons whose legal 
residence is in Kentucky irrespective of 
where the income is earned. 
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FOR TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Curriculum Making in an Elementary School 
By the Staff of the Elementary Division, Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 
Describing the theory and practice of this famous experimen- 
tal school, with detailed accounts of the classroom units of work, 
analyses of these into outcomes, and many interesting pictures. Just 
off the press. Catalogue price, $1.80 


Psychology of Elementary School Subjects 


By Homer B. Reed, Professor of Education, University of Pittsburgh. 


The results of recent scientific experiments and investigations in 
each elementary school subject, presented in non-technical terms. 
Catalogue price, $2.00 


Classroom Tests 
By Charles Russell, Principal Massachusetts Normal School. 


A simple, non-technical handbook of tests placing emphasis on re- 
sults rather than on theory. Specific directions are given for diag- 
nostic and remedial work and for the use of the tests in the im- 
provement of teaching. Catalogue price, $1.60 


Psychology for Teachers 
By Charles E. Benson, James E. Lough, Charles E. Skinner and Paul V. 
West, all of New York University. 
The findings of physiology and psychology applied to the problems 
of the student and teacher. The book explains how energy may 
be directed and conserved, how interest may be developed, memory 
improved, right habits established, and discusses many other 


matters necessary for right methods of work and study. Catalogue 
price, $2.00 


Searchlight Arithmetics: Introductory Book 


By B. R. Buckingham, Director of Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, and W. J. Osburn, Director of Educational Measurements, 
; State Department of Education, Madison, Wisconsin. $1.00 


The Project Method in Classroom Work 
By E. A. Hotchkiss, formerly of Teachers College, Kansas City, Missouri. $1.48 


Teacher’s Book of Phonetics 


By Sarah T. Barrows, and Anna D. Cordts, both of the State University of 
Iowa. $1.40 : 


199 East Gay Street GINN AND COMPANY Columbus, Ohio 
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The proposal made here is that the 
income tax rate in Kentucky for educa- 
tional purposes be such that the tax paid 
will be equivalent to one-half the amount 
paid to the Federal Government, including 
both the normal and sur tax. Last year, 
1926, the amount of individual income 
taxes paid by residents of Kentucky to 
the Federal Government was $6,056,285.36. 
If then, Kentucky would levy a State 
income tax equal to one-half of this amount 
for school purposes, it would give $3,028,- 
147.68, to apply on the new State aid. 
If the individual income tax were adopted 
in Kentucky, the law should be so written 
that everyone who pays a federal income 
tax would pay just one-half that amount 
as a State income tax. 


The practicability of a State income tax 
is greatly increased in view of the fact that 
we already have a personal income tax 
administered by the national government. 
The declaration of income can be the same 
for both the Federal Government and the 
State. Therefore it will involve the mini- 
mum machinery to collect such a tax and 
it will be the minimum trouble to those 
who must file the income returns. 


b. Business type. The second source 
of revenue advocated for getting the needed 
State aid is the net income derived from 
business carried on within the State. This 
source has also been recommended by the 
National Tax Association. The practica- 
bility of this plan is also greatly increased 
because of the Federal tax on the income 
of corporation. As to the rate the State 
might well afford to tax the net income 
from business corporations, a statement 
from the model plan is here quoted: ‘One 
per cent of the net income derived from 
business done in the locality would be a 
very light tax, and we believe, that in 
general, a tax of. two per cent of such 
income would be adequate. Exceptional 
conditions in particular states may justify 
higher rates, but we believe that the rates, 
in no case should exceed five per cent.’ 


Acting upon the advice, then, of the 
National Tax Association as well as other 
authorities, it is recommended here that 
the State put a three per cent tax on the 
net income of business carried on within 
the State. It should be noted here that 
th net income of all business is to be taxed 
whether incorporated or not. However, 





Perry Pictures Give in Glances What Volumes 
of Words Fail to Convey 


he Perry Pictures 





Ruysdael 


The Mill 
Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more, 
Two Cent Size. 514x8. For 25 or more, 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12, For5 or more, 


Send 50 cents for 25 beautiful Art Subjects, or 25 for 
Children, or 25 Historical Subjects. Each 54x8, 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. 


$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one, Postpaid, 
Size, including the margin, 22x28 inches. Send $3.00 for 
The Mill, The Angelus, and The Aurora, 


CATALOGUES-—Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 
64-page Catalogue of 1,600 miniature illustrations, 


‘Ihe Perr Pictures € 


BOX 607, MALDEN, MASS. 














data on the net income of unincorporated 
business are not available and for that 
reason the calculation on income made in 
this study is on incorporated business only. 
Consequently ‘it would seem that the State 
would be safe in counting on much more 
revenue from this source than is estimated 
here. 


In 1926, the Federal tax rate on such 
income was 13% per cent, and brought into 
the Federal treasury, from corporations in 
Kentucky, $8,582,478,96. Using this as a 
basis for estimating the amount the State 
might reasonably expect to derive from 
a 3 per cent tax on the corporation 
above, we get $1,907,217.55. In view of 
the fact that in 1925, the national tax paid 
on the net income from business corpora- 
tions in Kentucky was almost $1,000,000 
more than in 1926, it would appear that 
the estimate of State income from this 
source as made in this study is very 
reasonable. 


While the national tax law provides for 
exemptions from taxation of the smaller 
business concerns, the State would perhaps 
be justified in not making such large 
exemptions. 
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c. A tax on the retail tobacco sales. 
Practically, it would be very easy for the 
State to put a tax on retail tobacco sales. 
The greatest objection to taxing chewing 
gum, cosmetics, ice cream, sodas, and other 
items of this kind, is the difficulty and 
expense of collecting the tax. This would 
not be so true of the retail tobacco sales. 
It is also true that the consumer would 
ultimately have to pay the tax put on 
retail tobacco sales and most opinion 
would doubtless favor this, rather than on 
the producer. Although the argument is 
often advanced that any sort of a tax on 
tobacco would curtail consumption, it is 
probable that there is but little evidence 
in support of such a statement unless the 
tax be exorbitant. Consequently it is 
believed that this is a source of taxation to 
which the State should turn its attention. 

It is difficult to get accurate data on the 
amount of revenue that a five per cent 
tax on the retail tobacco sales would yield. 
It has recently been estimated that for the 
year 1924 a five per cent tax on such a 
source would raise $1,034,320 in Kentucky.’ 
While this amount might vary some for 
1926, it seems probable that the State 
might safely count on this amount if it be 
decided to utilize retail tobacco sales as a 
source of taxation. 


Such a tax appears to be perfectly 
legitimate for school purposes and as has 
been said before, the indications are that it 
will not affect the growers in the least. 
Since it will help lower the tax on general 
property, one would think that tobacco 
growers would heartily endorse it. 


d. An ad valorem tax on mining property. 
An ad valorem tax on mining property 
on an assessment value made by the State 
was recommended in 1923 by the Efficiency 
Commission of Kentucky. The commis- 
sion pointed out that such a recommenda- 
tion was in line with the policy adopted in 


Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Arizona, 
Utah and New Mexico. 

In line with the recommendation of the 
Efficiency Commission, it would seem that a 
much greater revenue might legitimately 
be gotten by an ad valorem tax on mining 
property, if it were assessed in accordance 
with other property. 

Unfortunately data are not available for 
knowing how much additional revenue 
might be gotten from this source. It has 
recently been estimated that a three per 
cent severance tax on the mineral products 
of Kentucky would yield $3,615,323,? and 
it seems to be the opinion of economists 
and taxation authorities of the State that 
at least this much would be gotten by an 
ad valorem tax properly administered on 
an equitable assessment. However ac- 
curate this opinion may prove to be, there 
certainly can be but little doubt that the 
revenue derived from such source, together 
with the revenue from the individual 
income tax, the tax on the net profits of 
business and the tobacco tax, would be 
ample to meet the needed State aid. 

e. The seating capacity of theaters as a 
source of taxation. No attempt will be 
made here to present figures showing the 
actual revenue that might be raised by a 
tax on the seating capacity of theaters 
in the State. Such a tax would be easy to 
collect since it would not involve a complex 
administrative machinery. Moreover it 
is a very perfectly legitimate source of 
taxation for school purposes and is so 
universally distributed among the State 
population that many who would not 
otherwise be affected would pay some tax 
through the source. The rate need not be 
high to aid the State materially in its 
educational program. 

The recommendations made in_ this 
study, then, as to where the State shall get 
its additional school aid fund is as follows: 








Source 


Approximate Amount Received 
from such Source 





Personal Income tax equal to one-half the Federal tax. 
Three per cent tax on net profits of businesses in Kentucky 
(amount here estimated on corporate business only) ................... 


Five per cent tax on retail tobacco sales........ 


$3,028, 147 .68 


1,907,217 .55 
1,034,320 .00 





Ad valorem tax on mining property... 


$1,500,000 to $3,500,000 





A tax on the seating capacity of theaters in the State 
Total 


Not estimated 


$7 ,469 ,685 .23 to $9,469 ,685 .23 











1Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. V, No. 1, p. 48, Jan., 1927. 
*Regearch Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. V, No. 1, p. 51, Jan., 1927. 
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It will be seen then that a personal 
income tax, a tax on the net profits of 
business corporations, a tax on retail 
tobacco sales, and an ad valorem tax on 
mining property, would easily yield as 
much as is recommended in this study for 
additional State aid. Moreover, one could 
count on considerable revenue from a tax 
on the seating capacity of theaters in the 
State if this source were utilized. All of 
these sources are recommended by tax 
authorities as sound bases for taxation and 
in addition they will be easily administered. 

If the forms of taxation which have been 
recommended in this chapter were carried 
out it would in the opinion of the writer 
be one of the most progressive steps in 
education that Kentucky has ever taken. 
It would not only mean progressive school 
systems everywhere in the State, but it 
would greatly relieve the over-burdened 
tax which is now placed on real estate. 


PLAN B 

In Plan A, in making up the minimum 
program, account was taken only of teach- 
ers’ salaries and other current expenditures. 
Nothing was said in that plan as to the 
advisability of the State also giving help 
in meeting the expenses for capital outlay 
and debt service. 

There is perhaps no more argument for 
the local community paying for its own 
buildings than there is that it should pay 
its own teachers’ salaries.. However, there 
is not nearly as much authority in favor 
of State aid for buildings and debt service 
as for salaries and other current expendi- 
tures. Perhaps the following are the chief 
reasons for this: 

1. Many believe that if the poorer com- 
munities get help on teachers’ salaries and 
other current expenditures, they will be 
able to take care of the buildings, and 
that if they cannot have as good buildings 
as other communities, the schools will 
suffer less than they would through any 
other type of expenditure. 

2. It is generally conceded that it is 
easier to gét a community to put forth 
greater effort in the erection of a new 
school building than any other form of 
school support. 

3. Many hold that the buildings are a 
part of the community’s capital and 
cannot be separated from the community. 
Therefore, the local community should 
bear this expense. 
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There seems but little sound argument 
in either 1, 2, or 3 above. The argument 
advanced in 3, seems the most plausible 
but it will not bear very close scrutiny. 
The school building may be considered the 
capital of the community but it is usually 
a dead capital except it be used for school 
purposes. It yields no income except from 
an educational standpoint and it is from 
an educational standpoint that the State 
undertakes to guarantee the minimum 
program. There is no hesitancy in stating 
in this study that the financial inequalities 
in Kentucky counties are so great that 
there is sure to be great inequality in educa- 
tional opportunity under any scheme that 
undertakes to throw the burden of capital 
outlay and debt service on the local 
community. 
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Realizing, then, that there are many 
school authorities in finance that are not 
yet ready to endorse State aid for capital 
outlay and debt service, we are not recom- 
mending that this be done, but we are 
presenting Plan B whereby it can be done 
if the State desires. It should be under- 
stood that Plan B includes Plan A also, but 
the latter plan is not reproduced again. 
In the first place, if the State decides to aid 
the local communities in their capital 
outlay, it would be advisable not to attempt 
to equalize the burden completely at the 
present time. If $90 per teacher annually 
were set aside in each community for 
buildings it would just about be equivalent 
to the three per cent allowance which was 
found for the property depreciation. It 
would seem that the State might well 
afford to aid the local communities in 
guaranteeing this amount as the minimum 
program. To meet Fayette County’s $90 
per teacher for capital outlay and debt 
service it would only be necessary to have 
a tax rate of 2.92 cents on each $100 of 
assessed tangible wealth. In accordance 
with the principle laid down in Plan A, 
this would mean that no county in the 





State would tax itself more than 2.9 cents 
on each $100 of assessed wealth for capital 
outlay, in so far as the minimum program 
is concerned. As has been said before, 
though, authorities are not nearly so 
unanimously agreed that the principle of 
complete need should apply to capital 
outlay and debt service. Therefore if 
Plan B is adopted it is recommended that 
before the State gives any aid to any 
county, that the county apply that tax 
rate to its assessed tangible wealth which 
would be necessary for the whole State to 
apply, if it undertook to raise $90 per 
teacher. This would be not 2.92 cents 
but 8 cents on each $100 of assessed 
tangible wealth. In other words in Plan 
B the State would simply guarantee to 
every county in the State the amount 
necessary to raise its capital outlay fund 
to $90 per teacher after the county had 
first contributed to this fund an amount 
equivalent to eight cents on each $100 of 
assessed tangible wealth. 


What amount the State would have to 
contribute annually to this fund if Plan B 
were adopted may be seen from table. 
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A SUGGESTED CAPITAL OUTLAY FUND FOR THE MINIMUM PROGRAM, THE 
AMOUNT THE LOCAL COMMUNITY WOULD CONTRIBUTE TO THIS FUND 
THROUGH AN EIGHT CENT TAX RATE, AND THE AMOUNT THE STATE 

WOULD CONTRIBUTE TO EACH COUNTY. 








Name of County 


Proposed capital out- 
lay fund $90 per 





Amount raised by an eight 
cent tax rate on each $100 





Amount the State 
would contribute 














































































































teacher of tangible wealth 
ie Ey | aoe $12,240 $3 ,720 $8 ,520 
Ds TON oo cts 8,370 5,991 2,379 
3. Anderson.............. 6,210 4,934 1,276 
A, BaMard....n..-:...201 8,460 6,085 2.305 
5. Barren 13,950 9,018 4,932 
Oe 7,476 8,232 
(>| ee eaeeeeeet 22,050 12,641 9,409 
8. Boones. -:--0i. 6,846 9,726 
9. Bourbon................ 10,350 25,800 
i 24,120 23.483 637 
11. Boyle. 9,180 12,460 
12.. Bracken................ 6,210 6,708 
13. Breathitt.......... 11,790 3,857 7,933 
14. Breckinridge........ 11,340 5,927 5,413 
LR 6) |; eee 5,040 4,809 231 
Cee 2): oe 9,000 3,318 5,682 
17. Caldwell... 9,540 4,883 4,657 
18. Calloway 12 ,600 8,482 4,118 
: 25,020 34,518 
4,950 3,763 1,187 
5,310 5,538 
a Coc 13,230 4,944 8,286 
ee 10,170 4,172 5,998 
04. Christian..............-. 19 ,080 18,542 538 
RA EY: eee 11,790 19,766 
Te © | nes 13,590 4,548 9,048 
27. (Clinton. 2 5,490 1,716 3,774 
28. Crittenden............ 8,640 5,071 3,569 
29. Cumberland.......... 6,750 2,816 3,939 
30: Daviess...............-. 22,860 28,989 ||| foc. 
31. Edmonson......... 6,030 3,406 2,624 
BZ, WNMOU pec ccencsosecnos 5,400 1,310 4,090 
O0; Wipe 6, 9,720 6,023 3,697 
34. Fayette.................. 26,550 72,720 
35. Fleming................. 8,460 Oye ccs 
eC, < Le aerraneeD 19,260 9,545 9 015 
oy. Pranklin: 2... 11,160 12,513 
Bo. Pidton:......-.:-....- 9 ,000 8,048 952 
39. Gatlatin:...<-..:.2.. 3,150 2,158 992 
40. Garrard 7,740 10,112 Coenen 
2 Ae Cc: 1) 7,560 6,686 874 
A2. Graves... 20,880 14,579 6,301 
a3. Groyeson................ 11,610 5,014 6,596 
44. Green.........0..00...... 7,380 3,215 4,165 
45. Greenup................ 13,2350 t,213 5,957 
46. Hancock................ 4,500 2,899 1,601 
4). Hardin............... 14,490 8,924 5,566 
a5. taatian:..._............. 22,860 19,897 2,963 
49. Harrison................ 9,180 14,210 
WO. aera 11,790 5,836 5,954 
51. Henderson............ 17 ,460 20,167 
Sas 8,640 8,911 
53. Hickman_._......... 6,660 5,796 864 
54. Hopkins................ 20,070 13,879 6,191 
DO, Jagmeona—........ 75110 2,206 4,904 
56. Jefferson... 122,040 319 ,294 
57. Jessamine.............. 6,930 10 ,696 
58. Johnson.................. 12,330 7,034 5,296 
59. Kenton... .............. 28,800 37 ,634 
2. Knott. cnc -. 7,920 §,822 2,098 
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Proposed capital out- Amount raised by an eight Amount the State 


Name of County lay fund $90 per cent tax rate on each $100 : 
teacher of tangible wealth would contribute 











Lene $12 ,068 $5 ,334 $6,726 
5,670 4,472 1,198 
11,970 4,508 7,462 
10,980 5,510 
6,300 1,643 
7,290 3,645 
16,560 2,431 
9,000 5,105 
10,440 2,017 
6,930 3,390 
3,753 
1,876 
13,179 
4,919 
2,107 
4,258 
2,566 








. McCreary........... 4,542 
2,558 


- McLean... 
2,825 
2,788 


4,000 
5,654 


7,254 
6,279 




















6,933 


2,368 
3,498 


3,336 











. Robertson 
. Rockcastle 








11,070 
6,300 5,759 
4,500 4,716 
8,100 3,651 
8,820 5,785 3,035 
7,920 4,070 3,850 
4,230 2,716 1,514 
10,620 13,405 
‘ 16,470 19,038 
. Washington 8,010 7,106 904 
. Wayne 10,170 4,608 5,562 
Se, 12,600 8,455 4,145 
-Whitiley................ 16,020 6,727 9,293 
A 5,670 1,617 4,053 
. Woodford 7,200 13,517 


State Total $1,390,320 $1,439,556 $370 ,639 
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It will be seen that if Plan B were 
adopted, it would be necessary for the 
State to supplement the local building 
funds to the extent of $370,639 annually, 
if all the counties in the State that would be 
entitled to State aid placed an eight-cent 
tax rate on their assessed wealth. No 
additional recommendation is needed for 
raising this fund since the sources of 
revenue already recommended for Plan A 
should easily yield enough revenue to 
cover Plan B as well. 


If the State should adopt Plan B, it 
should be distinctly understood that none 
of the money raised locally for the build- 
ing fund or contributed by the State for 
this fund could be used for any other 
purpose than that intended. There should 
be no difficulty in keeping the building 
fund separated from other school funds 
and at the same time keeping it safely 
guarded. A number of other states have 
more than one school fund, each which can 
be used only for specified purposes and 
they are experiencing no unusual difficulty 
in seeing that the funds are used as in- 
tended. One of the chief arguments 
advanced against a State plan of help in 


capital outlay is the fear that it will lead 
to the establishing of sinking funds and, as 
everyone knows, the history of school 
sinking funds in this country is not very 
inviting. In connection with this argu- 
ment the following statements should be 
kept in mind: 


a. It is doubtful whether one could gauge 
the future history of sinking funds by their 
past history. Never before has there been 
in this country such realization of the value 
of public school moneys, nor has there been 
in the past such carefully prepared laws 
to safeguard them. 


b. It is not a question of sinking funds 
or no sinking funds for a great many public 
school systems in Kentucky already have 
sinking funds. In almost every case a 
community that erects a new school build- 
ing must either establish a plan whereby 
it will get some money ahead or go in debt 
for the whole amount. Seldom does the 
current payment amount to a great deal. 


c. The adoption of Plan B will not neces- 
sitate the establishing of sinking funds by 


the State. The State can carry out its 
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contribution to a very great extent through 
a credit system. It ought not to be a 
difficult matter for the State to estimate 
rather accurately the actual money needed 
to meet the demand, for in any one year 
the number of school systems actually 
erecting new buildings and therefore need- 
ing their money from the State would be 
small, compared to those having the State 
appropriations credited to their account. 


An illustration of how the capital outlay 
plan would work. As an illustration of how 
the capital outlay plan would work, let 
us take Adair County for example. The 
budget for capital outlay and debt service 
allowed Adair County for the minimum 
program is $12,240. An eight-cent rate on 
Adair County’s assessed tangible wealth 
would give $3,720, leaving $8,520 due Adair 
County from the State. Unless Adair 
County were ready to erect a new school 
building or could satisfy the State other- 
wise that it needed the State contribution, 
the State’s share would actually not be 
paid Adair County, but only credited to its 
account. The next year a similar amount 
would be credited to Adair County and so on 
until the amount accumulated was sufficient 
to erect the proper type of school building. 
Then the whole amount or such portion as 
needed of the accumulated fund would be 
sent to the county. Consequently all the 
money the State would need each year 
would be the amount sufficient to meet the 
actual calls for the money and not the 
amounts credited. 


During the first few years after the 
adoption of such a plan, it is conceivable 
that none of the counties would have a 
sufficient surplus to erect the needed 
buildings. In such cases it might be 
necessary for the State to loan or advance 
the necessary money for the building, per- 
mitting the local community to pay back 
the borrowed or advanced amount by 
continuing to levy the eight cent tax rate 
after the buildings were erected. 


If Plan B were adopted, it of course 
would necessitate a strict oversight by the 
State in order to assure the proper type of 
building and to be sure that a more expen- 
sive building than necessary were not 
erected. 


Such a procedure would make possible 
the erection of modern school buildings in 


counties that otherwise will probably be 
compelled to put up with buildings in which 
efficient school work cannot be done. It is 
for the State to decide whether such a pro- 
cedure will be adopted, or whether school 
shall continue to be held in buildings that 
are wholly unfit for such purposes. 


PLAN C 


In Plan A and Plan B; it was shown how 
the State may, if it desires, be very instru- 
mental in helping to equalize educational 
opportunities for every Kentucky child. 
In Plan A the principle of need was used, 
after the local county had put forth the 
same effort as other counties in maintaining 
the minimum program. In Plan B the 
principle of need for the capital outlay 
fund was employed, only after the local 
county had taxed itself for this fund at the 
same rate as the State would have to 
assess itself if the State were raising the 
whole fund. 


If the State wishes, however, to break 
away from the principle of need and employ 
some other principle, as the principle of 
effort, it can of course throw as much of the 
burden for school support on the local 
community as it desires. For example, if 
the State wishes to compromise with a 
principle it could say to the local communi- 
ties, ‘‘we will give you the amount needed 
for your minimum program after you have 
taxed yourself 45 cents, or 50 cents or 
60 cents or any other designated amount 
which we wish.” It should be understood, 
however, that any such scheme involves 
the breaking away from the principle of 
need and undertakes to utilize the two 
principles, need and effort, and as has 
already been said these two principles 
appear inconsistent after reaching the 
point where one county is required to put 
forth more effort than others in support 
of the minimum program. 


Following table shows the amount of 
State aid that would be needed if the State 
should compromise on the principle of need 
and were to ask the counties to contribute 
to the minimum program as presented in 
Plan A, an amount equivalent to a 50-cent 
tax rate on each $100 of assessed tangible 
wealth. In the table, the budget is the 
same as in Plan A. The local tax rate, 
however, is 50 cents instead of 49. 
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THE PROPOSED BUDGET FOR CURRENT EXPENDITURES, THE AMOUNT WHICH 









































y be THE LOCAL COMMUNITY WOULD CONTRIBUTE THROUGH A 50-CENT TAX 
vhich RATE ON THE TANGIBLE WEALTH, AND THE AMOUNT THE STATE 
It is WOULD CONTRIBUTE TO THE MINIMUM PROGRAM. 
| pro- 
pe: Amount raised by the Column A plus old | “mount necessary for the 
that Name of County county with a 50-cent 7 State Pd State to contribute for 
tax rate on tangible wealth wanes minimum program 
1. $23,253 $60,893 $102,307 
how 2. 37,444 70,404 41,196 
stru- 3. 30,836 48,444 34,356 
: 4, 30,029 62,205 50,595 
tonal 5 56,363 111,299 74,701 
child. 6. 51,451 78,067 21,533 
used, 7. 171,316 122,684 
. 9, 195,024 a 
ining . Boy 230,395 91,205 
- the aaa 108, 268 14,132 
utlay 2. 60,134 22,666 
local . Breathitt................ 74,495 82,705 
| . Breckinridge 77,457 73,743 
t the : Bullitt 50,121 17/079 
e to : 50,166 69 ,834 
r the . Caldw 7 67 ,499 
5 71,406 
, 10,729 
. Carlisle 26,676 
yreak p MGamnoll et. pee: 
me, & 95 
ploy I 59639 
67,553 
f the ’ 
local a i e 
= : 57 ,883 
: 47,904 
1uni- ‘ 43,781 
eded : ee 
have . 42,923 
Ss or 50,812 
ount 5. i 5 28,418 
ood, ‘ ; 106,612 
: 38, 
ae - 35,588 
: 20,730 
two 40. G 4,114 
has ; <— 
i 2. 121,4 
— 3. 82,094 
44, G 53,324 
) put 74,157 
port : 32,550 27,450 
i 101,967 91,233 
238,051 66,749 
i 117,578 4,822 
t of “H 74,674 82,526 
state ’ 184,094 48,706 
need 52. Henry 79 ,661 35,539 
b . Huckiman............. 56,259 32,541 
ute . Hopkins... 163,971 103/629 
d in Se ce 41,227 53,573 
cent ; ae “ae 
gible 96,192 68/208 
the 360,180 23,820 
rate, : 72,258 33,342 
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Amount necessary for the 
State to contribute for 
minimum program 


Amount raised by the 
Name of County county with a 50-cent 
tax rate on tangible wealth 


Column A plus 
old State aid 





2 Ce ee $ 33,335 $ 90,439 $ 70,361 
27 ,953 46,809 28,791 
28,173 78,061 81,539 
34,186 75,010 71,390 
29 ,106 56,534 27 ,366 
22,780 47,180 50,020 
88,305 159,945 60,855 
24,342 56,670 63 ,330 
52,645 90,549 48,651 
22,124 42,780 49 ,620 
65,421 76,171 
18,089 28,447 

104,427 , 082 36,317 
25,516 58,012 
43 ,644 33,924 

- Marshall 27,389 56,811 

. Martin 19 ,398 34,010 

120,965 

132,539 67 ,869 
22,238 , 52,962 
31,824 5 45,920 
20,035 40,501 

7,888 x 32,330 
71,864 4,524 
16,063 50,377 
20,347 66,131 
62,680 i 18 ,468 
22,728 ; 82,240 
69,319 78,137 
65,053 32,187 
47,432 24,656 
57,357 102 ,227 
37 ,026 : 23,742 
35,823 49 ,585 

8,513 37,449 
46,440 31,560 
83,210 48,750 

141,221 ; 63 ,067 , 
10,656 29,512 unti 
55,899 42, 155,965 on t 

- Robertson..........:... 14,341 9,547 the 

- Rockcastle 17,762 65,438 | 

| 13 ,464 > 47,032 ong' 
14,819 48,949 can 
89,509 . 15 ,667 syste 

107,843 7,605 of ¢] 
35,993 B 26,535 : 
29,475 16,093 rise 
22,819 58,573 closi 
387435 4/259 13a nin 
25,4 54,2 1,2 | 
287332 287068 — 

123,979 17,621. . 

; 184,236 35,364 7 

. Washington 73 ,396 33 ,404 

LO) 66,268 69 ,332 

Sel 96,278 71,722 

. Whitley... 113,603 99 ,997 

i 31,979 43,621 

. Woodford 84,483 106,515 


State Total $8 ,673 ,234 $13,968,411 $5,763 ,457 
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If Plan C were adopted and the local 
communities used a 50-cent tax rate instead 
of a 39-cent tax rate, the amount necessary 
for the State to contribute to the minimum 
program would be $5,763,457 instead of the 
$7,063,493 as was required in Plan A. In 
other words, Plan C would call for $1,300,- 
036 less aid from the State for the minimum 
program than is needed in Plan A. 


It should be understood that Plan C is not 
recommended in this study but is given 
as an illustration of a compromise measure 
if the State is not yet ready to adopt either 
Plan A or Plan B. 


That any one of the plans presented here 
will be a great step toward giving an equal 
educational opportunity to every Kentucky 
child, there seems not the slightest doubt. 
It has been shown in this study that from 
almost any point one may consider educa- 
tional opportunities in this State, tremen- 
dous inequalities exist. There are some 
counties in the State that have so little 
wealth and income that there can be no 
hope of a modern progressive school system 
until the State is ready to give them aid 
on the basis of need. It is the opinion of 
the writer that the State cannot much 
longer put off the needed help. Kentucky 
can never rise higher than her educational 
system and in most of the school systems 
of the State, the educational level cannot 
rise higher without more money. In the 
closing statement of Public Education in 
Kentucky, is a phrase that may well be 
quoted here:* 


“The tide of prosperity does not rise in 
counties that pay little for education, it 
rises in those that pay much. A vigorous 
and industrial population does not seek 
a state which has poor schools; it seeks a 
state which has good schools. Having so 
far done less than it should, and less than 
it could afford, let Kentucky by a supreme 
effort now do at least what it can afford. 
The returns will be prompt and large.”’ 


KENTUCKY RURAL SCHOOL 
TOURNAMENT 


By Louis CLIFTON 


The Third Annual Kentucky Rural 
School Tournament was held at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky on Saturday, October 
29, with twenty counties participating. The 
program consisted of scholarship contests 
in spelling, reading, arithmetic, geography, 
history and civics; declamation; and track 
and field events. Each county was allowed 
not to exceed twelve participants in the 
contests. The contests were open only to 
pupils in the elementary schools under the 
county school systems. More than four 
hundred persons were in attendance, repre- 
senting counties as far west as Webster, as 
far east as Greenup, and as far south as 
Wayne. The purpose of the tournament 
is to furnish a stimulus to the educational 
program of rural boys and girls. It 
encourages the holding of county school 
fairs and field days. The county meets 
bring the present and future citizens of the 
county together with a common interest 
and finally the State Tournament furnishes 
an opportunity for boys and girls in widely 
separated sections of the State to come in 
contact with each other for their mutual 
benefit and for the good of the State. 


Besides the awards made to the individ- 
ual winners in the several contests, three 
loving cups were awarded by the Univer- 
sity—one to the county winning the most 
points in scholarship, one to the county 
winning most points in athletics, and one 
for general efficiency to the county winning 
most points in scholarship and athletics 
combined. The scholarship trophy was 
won by Franklin County, the athletics 
trophy by Webster County, and general 
efficiency trophy by Wayne County. 


The tournament was under the direction 
of the Department of University Extension, 
assisted by the Physical Education Com- 
mittee of the State Y. M.C. A. 


1Public Education in Kentucky, General Education Board, 1923, p. 202. 
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EDUCATION WEEK IN JACKSON 
COUNTY 


By T. A. HENDRICKS, 
Dean, Berea College 


At the request of Mr. W. R. Reynolds, 
County Agent of Jackson County, I spent a 
week visiting schools in Jackson County, 
and making speeches in favor of the 
legislative program originated by the educa- 
tors of Kentucky under the auspices of the 
Legislative Committee of the K. E. A. 
While it was my official duty to boost the 
aforesaid program, it may be said that my 
greatest interest was in observing the 
educational progress already made in this 
county, and the attitude of the community 
toward education in general. It is with the 
latter phase of my trip that I am concerned 
in this article. 

The schools visited were situated upon 
the Bosworth trail, a road that I understand 
is very likely to be completed within the 
next two years. The schools visited in 
order were Tyner, Oak Grove, Gray Hawk, 
McKee and Annville Institute. Tyner is 
the first and only consolidated school in 
Jackson County ; two former Berea students, 
Misses Farmer and Judd are conducting 
this school in a very satisfactory manner. 
Oak Grove, Gray Hawk and Annville are 
mission schools. The first is under the 
auspices of the Baptist Church, the other 
two are missions of the Dutch Reform 
Church. McKee originally was under the 
auspices of the Dutch Reform Church, 
but the educational part has been sold to 
the public school system of the county, and 
the dormitory and religious work is still 
carried on by the church. If I am sizing 
up the situation correctly these mission 
schools are largely responsible for initiating 
a movement. which developed a very great 
interest in education in this county. Too 
much credit cannot be given to the excellent 
work already done and now being done by 
this organization. Its attitude is ideal, the 
only purpose seeming to be to give the 
very best education possible to the people 
who are unable to obtain it in any other 
way, with the idea that as soon as the 
community is able to stand on its feet 
educationally the work will be turned over 
to the community and county. 

Hand in hand with this organization, 
and one that is seemingly quite as effective 
in its own phase of work, is the organization 


headed by the County Agent, Mr. W. R. 
Reynolds. In addition to running his own 
farm as an object lesson for the county at 
large in the proper methods of farming, he 
has organized a number of ‘‘Four H”’ clubs 
in all these schools by which he is enabled 
to bring scientific knowledge of farming, 
stock raising, and home economics into 
homes in all parts of the county. The 
value of this educational work can hardly 
be over-estimated. The native mountain 
people are learning the principles of 
health and ethics as well as how to raise 
chickens and hogs, and how to sew and can 
vegetables. Too much cannot be said in 
praise of this work and its effectiveness in 
producing the right attitude toward educa- 
tion in all its phases. Space does not 
permit of our giving further details. 

From the above sketch of educational 
progress in this county I think it can be 
easily seen that Jackson County awaits 
only the coming of good roads and the 
adoption of the present legislative program 
of the Kentucky Education Association to 
take over practically all phases of education 
below that of college rank. These five 
schools that were visited are already 
located in points suitable for the establish- 
ment of consolidated graded and high 
schools. The attitude of the communities 
seems to be such that, by the use of the extra 
funds which will be made available by the 
State if the bill for an equalization fund 
should be carried through the next Legisla- 
ture, they will quickly avail themselves of 
the opportunity to convert these schools 
into public institutions. Of course this may 
not be done immediately, as it will require 
time to make the necessary adjustments, 
but the fact remains that the outlook for 
education in Jackson County seems ex- 
ceptionally bright. 
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The Demon of Arithmetic 


By R. D. Jupp, Superintendent Lancaster Graded Schools 


There are two purposes of this paper. (1) 
To point out to the reader the growth and 
abstractness of arithmetic as a science and, 
(2) to suggest some means for eliminating a 
great number of the failures in the subject. 


We hear the statement made frequently 
that there are more failures in arithmetic 
each year than in any other subject we have 
in our elementary schools. Is this topic of 
failure like the topic of weather, as Mark 
Twain once remarked, ‘‘a great deal said 
about it, but little ever done’’? 


Many of the failures could be avoided 
and an inferiority complex eliminated if 
more teachers had the proper appreciation 
of the abstractness of the subject of arith- 
metic. Then again, teachers should make 
frequent analyses regarding the mental 
processes employed by the child in sur- 
mounting any difficulty in arithmetic. 
If we could clear up these items in the think- 
ing of teachers, many difficulties in arith- 
metic would be overcome and many 
children would be made a great deal 
happier about their school work. 


ARITHMETIC AS AN ABSTRACT SCIENCE 


In the first place arithmetic is a highly 
perfected system, very abstract and very 
compact. Even the beginning stages, such 
as learning the number names, requires 
more abstract mental processes than 
teachers ordinarily think. These number 
names are more abstract than the ordinary 
names which the child learns to associate 
with objects early in life. 


The teacher should understand that she 
is laying before the pupil an accumulated 
fund of knowledge which has been in the 
making for hundreds of years. She is 
asking that the pupil assimilate in eight 
years this material which the race has been 
working out for centuries. If the race has 
had to have years to bring about this mental 
adjustment to the science of arithmetic, 
it must be difficult for the pupil to ab- 
sorb in eight years. 


It is significant to further point out that 
children, like primitive peoples, have to pass 


through an intellectual struggle in order to 
make number experiences a part of their 
vocabularies. Even the Romans with all 
their erudition and skill suffered grave 
limitations in the manipulation of numbers. 
The method used by the Caesars was 
clumsy and inadequate, for there was no 
provision made for multiplication as we 
now know and employ. Then the ancient 
Greeks were scarcely better off in this 
respect than were the Romans, for the 
Greeks made use of the most simple devices 
imaginable in their number experiences. 
These simple contrivances or devices 
existed generally until the complete accept- 
ance of Hindu-Arabic numerals about the 
sixteenth century. So it is obvious to the 
reader that our present scheme for hand- 
ling numbers has had a long history cov- 
ering many centuries. 


THE EARLY ARITHMETICS IN THE STATES 


In a report as brief as this needs be, it is 
impossible to bring up all the facts regard- 
ing the growth and abstractness of arith- 
metic. However, it may be to one’s 
advantage to step aside for a moment and 
review some of the arithmetics from the 
Colonial days down to the present time. 


The first arithmetic which came into this 
country came through Mexico. These 
texts were published in Spanish about the 
sixteenth century. One of the early books 
shows that they were merely copy-books or 
writing exercises. Some of these problems 
even involved quadratic equations. For 
example, ‘“‘A boatman being asked the fare 
replied, if you square the fare and add the 
fare to it you have 1,332; what is the fare? 
This problem leads to the quadratic 
equation 4«?+x=1,332, solving %* 36. 
It seems that arithmetic and algebra, at 
this time, were not sharply differentiated. 


Arithmetic has always had a hard name 
among students. We find that one of 
the earliest texts published in the United 
States, was published by Bradford and was 
entitled ‘‘Arithmetic Made Easie.” This 
was about 1705. 
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Isaac Greenwood was one of the first to 
give systematic instruction in arithmetic 
in a university of Colonial America. After 
eleven years in the chair of mathematics at 
Harvard, Isaac Greenwood, was dismissed 
‘on account of gross intemperance’’! 

In the year 1776, Nicholas Pike was 
graduated from Harvard. Pike got to- 
gether the material for a text on arithmetic 
which elicited the following comment from 
our first president: 


“The science of figures to a certain 
degree is not only indispensably requisite 
in every walk of civilized life, but the 
investigation of mathematical truths ac- 
customs the mind to method and correct- 
ness in reasoning, and is an employment 
peculiarly worthy of rational beings.’ 


7 

Evidently George Washington believed 
in the doctrine of “formal discipline.”’ Also, 
the inference seems warranted in one 
believing that he calculated a great deal 
if satisfaction may arise from merely 
tinkering in the fundamental operations. 


This abridged copy of Pike’s arithmetic 
not only brought forth favorable comment 
from Washington, but also from the presi- 
dents of Yale, Harvard and Dartmouth. 


Some of these problems appearing in the 
earlier texts are quite interesting. Here 
are examples taken from some of the 
earliest texts: 


(1.) 
“In the midst of a meadow 
Well stored with grass, 
I’ve taken just two acres, 
To tether my ass; 
Then how long must the cord be, 
That feeding all around; 
He mayn’t graze less or more, than 
Two acres of ground.” 


(2.) 


“‘A man when he was married, was three 
times as old as his wife; after they 
had lived together 15 years, he was 
only twice as old. How old was each 
when they were married?” 


(3.) 


“A country clown addressed a charming belle 
who in both learning and wit did excel 
The youth unskilled in numbers as will show 
Desirous was the ladys age to know. 
When she replied with a majestic air 
With piercing words peculiar to the fair 
My age is such if multiplied by three 
Two-sevenths of that product tripled be 
The square root of two-ninths of that is four 
Now tell my age or never see me more.” 


(4.) 

“The Golden Rule hath places three, 
The first and third must so agree, 
That of one kind they may remain 
Then if to the trooth you would attain 
Third by second multiply 
Divide by first ingeniously; 

Then will your answer shew the same 
As you in the second place did frame.” 


There is a striking comparison between 
these problems and the ones we find listed 
insome of our modern textbooks. Today, 
we find problems of a practical value; 
problems which are likely to occur in one’s 
every-day experience. A great many of 
the older problems had no practical value 
whatever. Time spent on the old type 
problems was largely wasted. 


TESTING, A MEANS FOR DIAGNOSING 
ERRORS 


Perhaps no other movement has done 
more to place our educational progress on 
an objectified basis, than has been the case 
of the testing movement. The writer does 
not oppose tests, nor any other devices 
which have proven their worth in the teach- 
ing profession. However, at present there 
is need for thinking in terms of the child 
with all his complex mental make-up. Let 
us not lose sight of the fact that the test was 
only made for the child and not the reverse. 


The greatest of all teachers, while here 
on earth, crashed through all formalities 
and customs in order that he might salvage 
the individual from the hide-bound customs 
of the times. Neither can we afford to lose 
sight of the child in this testing movement. 
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There must be some real teaching going on 
with the testing. Dr. Morrison of Chicago 
advocated a sane policy regarding this 
point, ‘‘Test and teach, teach and test.” 
Undoubtedly many of our former evils 
have been discovered and obliterated, with 
the advent of the test. Buta test does not 
measure all there is about a boy or girl. 


In our zeal for the test as a panacea, the 
writer wonders if in avoiding Scylla we have 
not run aground onto Charybdis. 


Suppose Edison had lived in the days of 
].Q.’s. He may not have made much of.a 
contribution to the world because of the 
millstone of a low I. Q. dangling about 
his neck to remind him of his inferiority 
complex. Precautions are needed in this 
matter of measuring one’s intelligence, 
before our pronouncements are final regard- 
ing one’s I.Q. To say a boy with a low 
I. Q. has little intellectual power is analo- 
gous to one saying the same thing about 
a car’s pulling power while in low gear. 


STAMPING IN A FAILURE COMPLEX 


Failures often come from the dislike 
evinced by a student for a particular 
subject. And dislike for a subject may be 
traceable to the dislike for a teacher. Poor 
teaching has caused many good pupils to 
form a distaste for arithmetic. Many of 
these failures would have excelled in the 
subject had they once become accustomed 
to a few successes. This they are denied 
by poor teaching. Poor teaching, distaste 
and failure form an endless chain of events 
which are repeated over and over again in 
our public schools. 


Then again, the psychology of a few 
successes, now and then, cannot be over- 
estimated. While continued defeat tends 
to make its indelible impression in one’s 
nervous system. A failure in adolescent 
life bobs up to hinder a success in adult life. 


Angelo Patri says that it takes little to 
make a child happy and our efforts to 
have him experience this joy, should be 
carried to the ‘‘nth’’ degree. Many a child 
has been made unhappy about school 
because of arithmetic. This unhappy con- 
dition may have been avoided, had the 
teacher appreciated the mental difficulties 
any child has in mastering the science of 
numbers. ‘Too few teachers take the time 
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to find just what mental processes the child 
was attempting to make use of in solving a 
problem. What the teacher needs to do is 
to take time out and analyze step by step 
the mental processes the child was using in 
attacking his arithmetic difficulties. 


If the teacher could only understand the 
manifold possibilities wrapped up in the 
personality of the child, perhaps a better 
job of teaching might be done. Woodrow 
Wilson on one occasion, amid the busy days 
of the opening of Princeton, remarked to an 
anxious mother, ‘‘Madam we guarantee 
satisfaction or return your boy.” Is the 
average teacher able to follow the spirit 
of this unique expression? Will we first 
of all attempt to understand what is placed 
in our hands, and then set about to do our 
best at the job? Or shall we continue to 
place the pupil on the Procrustean bed 
of arithmetic to add to or to take away 
from, as nature has or has not been bounti- 
ful in bestowing intellectual gifts? 


SUMMARY 


By way of summary the teacher’s job in 
teaching arithmetic is three-fold: (1) she 
must understand and appreciate the 
abstractness of arithmetic; that the child 
is attempting to assimilate material which 
has been in the making for centuries, and 
(2) she must be able to get at the mental 
processes, side-by-side analysis, going on 
in the child’s mind, in order that she might 
assist him in getting back on the right 
track intellectually. (3) After she has 
found out where the breakdown occurred, 
she must be able to select such measures 
as will assist the pupil in reaching the 
desired goal or end. 





A Proposed Teacher Retirement Law 
For Kentucky---Some Sugges- 
tions Concerning It 


W. J. CAPLINGER, 
Director Training School, Murray State Teachers College 


In the April issue of this JOURNAL was 
published an article in which the author 
gave (1) a brief historical summary of the 
progress made in the several states on this 
question as is evidenced by the laws 
written on their statute books, and the 
twenty-one states that now have state-wide 
retirement laws were named. Mention was 
also made of eleven other states that have 
laws affecting certain cities only; (2) the 
ten principles considered vital to any 
state-wide law were enumerated and dis- 
cussed. 


In this article the author desires to sub- 
mit to our great teaching public what, after 
much reflection, seems to be cardinal points 
that must not be omitted by those who will 
draft the bill for Kentucky’s legislative 
consideration. 


It is my candid opinion that the welfare 
of the present and future generations of 
Kentucky’s children will be promoted by 
such action and one needs only to cite the 
action of this government in the instance 
of the District of Columbia to show that 
the nation is convinced of the wisdom of 
such a policy. 


If Kentucky enacts a Retirement Law, it 
would be suicidal—based on the experience 
of other state and city retirement systems— 
not to incorporate the seven following pro- 
visions. I, for one, would rather fail in its 
enactment than to make mistakes—clearly 
exemplified in the experiences of other 
systems—that not only impair its present 
efficiency but hinder and retard its future 
growth and adoption because the Organic 
Act does not properly safeguard either the 
teacher or the public. 


Our Retirement System must provide: 


1. That its finances be operated on an 
ACTUARIAL RESERVE PLAN. Under 
such plan the teacher and the public 


pay each year into their respective 
reserve funds—the teacher into the 
Annuity Fund and the public into the 
Pension Fund—an amount which, with 
compound interest, will be sufficient to 
pay their respective shares of the cost 
of the future allowance based on service 
rendered that year. The respective 
amounts that each contributes are 
determined from Actuarial Tables 
adopted by the Retirement Board. A 
cash disbursement plan is unfair 
because it requires future taxpayers 
to pay the cost of retirement allowance 
based on services rendered at the 
present time. The cost of the retire- 
ment allowance for each year of service 
should be a charge against the teacher 
and public in the year in which the 
service is rendered. 


The Deposits SHOULD BE MADE By 
TEACHER AND PUBLIC CONCURRENTLY. 
In operation, this means that the 
teacher’s monthly payment would be 
deducted by the employing board of 
education and sent to the secretary of 
the retirement system and the public 
would deposit like amount—possibly 
every three months—with the same 
officer. The amounts of these deposits 
by the teacher and the public should be 
definitely fixed in the Organic Act 
creating the Retirement System. 


INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS SHOULD BE 
OPENED FORTHE TEACHER. The funds 
constituting this individual account 
have their source in (1) the teacher’s 
contribution which is either a certain 
per cent of the salary or a flat sum; 
(2) the public’s contribution which 
should be a sum not less than the 
amount paid in by the teacher. 


It should provide WITHDRAWAL BENE- 
FITs. Deposits made by the teacher 
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should be returned in case of an early 
retirement from the profession. The 
amount of such withdrawal should be 
the teacher’s contribution with interest. 


It should provide DISABILITY BENE- 
Fits. The amount of such benefits 
should be the annuity that can be 
purchased from the teacher’s contribu- 
tions plus the additional amount con- 
tributed by the public. 

It should provide SUPERANNUATION 
BENEFITS. This retirement allowance 
in all of the later and better systems 
consists of two definitely separate sums, 
one the ANNUITY purchased from the 
teacher’s accumulated contributions 
and the other the PENSION purchased 
from the public’s contributions. All 


such systems operate on the actuarial 
reserve plan of financing. 

It should provide DEATH BENEFITS. 
Teachers who die in service should have 
their equity paid to those persons 
having an insurable interest in the 


lives of the deceased teachers. With 
such a provision the teacher feels that 
he is caring for his dependents in the 
event of an early death. 


Mention has been made of two funds— 
“the annuity fund” and the “‘pension fund”’ 
—the first derived from the teacher’s pay- 
ments for life and the second from the pay- 
ments made by the public concurrently 
with the teacher’s contributions. The pub- 
lic payments are made by the school district 
—in Ohio and some other states—and by 
the state, in Connecticut and other states. 
It is my opinion the first is preferable in 
Kentucky. A third fund should be pro- 
vided called the “expense fund’’ which as 
its name indicates is for the purpose of de- 
fraying the operating expense of the system. 
In the majority of states and cities this is 
borne by the public but in Ohio it is borne 
by both—the teachers may be assessed an 
amount not to exceed one dollar each for 
such expense, the district bearing the 
balance. 


Other provisions that must be included 
but which are operated in several successful 
and satisfactory ways, and for that reason 
are not included in the ‘‘seven’’ above are: 


1. The Retirement Board.—Should five or 
seven members be agreed upon they 
probably should include the following— 


State Superintendent, Auditor, At- 
torney General and two teacher-mem- 
bers; another personnel might include 
the State Superintendent, Insurance 
Commissioner, Auditor, Attorney Gen- 
eral and three teagher-members. 


Membership.—Probably should be 
made compulsory to all new entrants 
and left optional for one year to those 
now in service, another plan, make it 
compulsory upon all teachers that are 
twenty-five or older. Argument on 
both sides of this question is given in 
the April issue of this JOURNAL. 


Amounts of the several benefits and the 
method of securing these amounts. 


Credit for past service in this State. 
Credit for past service in other states. 


Provision for safeguarding the rights 
of the Louisville, Lexington, and New- 
port teachers in their present systems 
should they elect to come under the 
provisions of the state-wide law. 


In conclusion, I would advise teachers 
and others interested to write to the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education for Bulletin, 
1927, No. 23 ‘“‘Pension Systems for Public- 
School Teachers’ published about a 
month ago. Further, from the study of all 
of the systems, I like the ones of Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio as suggested models for 
Kentucky. I sincerely hope that the 
teachers of the State will get behind this 
movement which the Kentucky Education 
Association is fostering and which our 
Superintendent-elect says should be 
favorably considered both by teacher and 
public. 





The Evolution of the Idea of the State 
Board of Education in the United States 


By WELLINGTON PaTRICK, Pu.D. 
Chairman of the Kentucky Education Association Publicity Committee 


Our chief educational problem in Ken- 
tucky involves the reorganization of the 
State Department of Education, starting 
with a new State Board of Education. The 
Kentucky Education Association is com- 
mitted to the idea of a New State Board of 
Education as the initial step in the reorgani- 
zation of our educational system. This 
problem is undoubtedly foremost in the 
minds of our school people. For ten years 
we have known this as our chief educational 
need. It is a sociological fact that when a 
body of people become aware of the neces- 
sity of some reform, they immediately set 
about to bring it to”pass. This problem, 
then, should receive our best thought and 
earnest endeavor at the coming session 
of the Legislature. It is contemplated 
that the Legislative Committee of the 
Kentucky Education Association will have 
the details worked out for a new State 
Board of Education before the Legislature 
meets. Every school man and woman in 
Kentucky having the public school system 
at heart should have the courage to go 
forth in militant fashion and ask that this 
reform be no longer delayed but that it 
should be provided by legal enactment 
before the first year of the coming adminis- 
tration has passed away. 


EarLy STATE BOARDS IN AMERICA 


It was back in 1838, 89 years ago, that 
Kentucky organized its educational system. 
At that time it was customary among the 
states to have what was known as ex-officio 
State Boards of Education. The State of 
Kentucky received from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1836, a loan of nearly a million 
and a half dollars. After considerable dis- 
cussion and wrangling, most of this sum was 
set aside for education, and a State Board 
of Education legally constituted for the 
purpose of controlling the funds. The 
board constituted consisted of three State 
officers, namely, the State Superintendent 
of Schools, the Attorney General, and the 
Secretary of State. This was the best type 


of board known at the time, and at that 
time it was adequate for the purpose. 
In providing such an organization, those in 
authority followed the best educational 
thought extant at the time, for a number 
of states had such organizations. The 
duties of such boards were few in number. 
They were given the duty of promoting 
education in a state, but usually given no 
funds with which to do the promoting. The 
earliest boards, largely of the ex-officio type 
were established in New York in 1824, in 
North Carolina in 1825, in Vermont in 1827, 
in Missouri in 1835, in Massachusetts in 
1837, in Connecticut in 1839, in Kentucky 
in 1838, in Arkansas in 1843, in Ohio in 
1850, and in Indiana in 1852. 


THE SECOND STEP IN THE EVOLUTION 


A second step in the evolution of state 
boards of education in America, began in 
the latter part of the last century. Typical 
examples of the kind of board then prev- 
alent may be cited as those found in 
Indiana and California, where the old 
ex-officio type of board was reorganized 


-and a number of professional school men 


added. In Indiana, the reorganization 
took place in 1865, and in the change which 
was made professional school men took the 
place of the ex-officio state officers. The 
old California board was composed of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the Governor, the president and professor 
of education in the State University, and 
the presidents of each of the state normal 
schools. This ex-officio professional type 
of board, which was usually composed of a 
fairly large number of individuals may be 
spoken of as the second phase of develop- 
ment of the idea of a State Board of Educa- 
tion in America. It held the center of 
action until well into the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 


THE THIRD STEP IN THE EVOLUTION 


Meanwhile a new cycle in the develop- 
ment of the idea began to be formulated, 
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and various combinations of these two 
types of boards sprang up. At first the old 
ex-officio members remained, and the board 
was enlarged by the addition of a number 
of appointed members. The State Board 
of Education of Montana was representa- 
tive of this type. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY STATE BOARD 

During the past fifteen years a number 
of important creations and reorganizations 
have taken place’ in state boards of educa- 
tional control by legislative enactments in 
the various states. These changes have 
come about largely in response to the 
recommendations of educational commis- 
sions or state school surveys, where 
scientific studies have been made. Changes 
have been made in Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New York, Indiana, North 


Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. 

The changes which have taken place in 
these reorganizations, taken as a whole, 
have been (1) to substitute small appointed 


lay boards for ex-officio boards, (2) to 
concentrate the functions of educational 
control with one, rather than with a large 
number of state educational boards, (3) 
to change the chief state school officers 
from an elected official to an executive 
officer of the State Board of Education, and 
selected and appointed by it—where con- 
stitutional prohibitions do not stand in the 
way, and (4) to enlarge materially the 
powers of the State Board of Education, 
with a view to making it a real state educa- 
tional board of control. 


WHERE DoEs KENTUCKY STAND? 

Kentucky stands with a small group of 
states that have not in nearly a hundred 
years changed their state educational 
organizations. The machinery which was 
set up at that time is obsolete, inadequate 
for the needs of a modern state, too limited 
in power, too much mixed in politics, and 
subject to the political changes which come 
every four years to disrupt educational 
policies. Kentucky stands not with those 
modern states that have heeded the recom- 
mendations of school men over the country, 
and have set up more modern, more ade- 
quate machinery for state educational 
control. 


Wuat Is THE MATTER WITH AN 
Ex-OFFICIO BOARD? 


There are several principal objections to 
the ex-officio board of education in control 
of the State’s educational affairs. In the 
first place, as we have it in Kentucky, the 
board is not representative—it is too small. 
(2) The members are chosen entirely on a 
political basis, and none are chosen because 
of their peculiar fitness for the job or 
interest in the work except in the case of 
the State Superintendent of Schools. (3) 
The time of the members is absorbed in 
their own official business and they cannot 
give their attention to the educational af- 
fairs of the State. (4) There is no continuity 
of educational policy in the State such as 
would be possible with a revolving State 
Board of Education. Each four years the 
members go out of office and the educa- 
tional forces of the State are lucky if any- 
thing of value is not junked with the 
passing administration. (5) Educational 
progress under such a state of affairs is slow 
and often almost impossible. (6) Modern 
State educational organization demands a 
large and capable administrative force in 
the State Department of Education; and a 
small ex-officio board such as we have is not 
capable of rendering the type of service 
demanded by the educational system of a 
modern state. 


KENTUCKY’s EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 


Education in the United States has grown 
to large proportions. Education is a large 
and important business. No other business 
in the country employs so many people or 
deals with so many persons. Kentucky 
spends millions each year on the education 
of nearly three-quarters of a million 
children; the State has many more millions 
invested in its school plant; it has some six 
hundred high schools, with an enrollment 
of some fifty thousand children; it employs 
nearly fifteen thousand persons to teach 
in the schools. The State has made some 
progress in the development of a State 
Department of Education, but it is hamp- 
ered materially for lack of funds, lack of 
personnel, and lack of the prestige and 
importance which could be brought to it 
by a modern State board of educational 
control. With so large a business, common 
sense would dictate that we set up the most 
modern machinery and equipment possible 
for its direction. Our school affairs should 
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free » Teachers 


Introductory Course in Practical School 
Discipline 

Mail coupon below and receive FREE In- 
troductory Course of oy 4 School 
Discipline by R. C. Beery, A. B. (Colum- 
bia), M. A. (Harvard), and Associate 
Faculty of International Academy of 
Discipline. 

No matter where you live, or what grade 
you teach, you can now win the respect, 
obedience, and admiration of every pupil, 
and command sure success in your pro- 


fession. 

Why Children Misbehave 
The Introductory Course, now offered 
free points the way to control of Inatten- 
tion, Cheating, Disobedience, Disrespect, 
Giggling, Truancy, Stubbornness, Bad 
Temper, Crying, Practical Joking, Whis- 
pering, etc., and to the solution of all 
problems in discipline that you will en- 
counter in your career. 
The very highest academic ability is futile 
without the vital essential of proper disci- 
pline. So send coupon at once, without 
obligation, to the 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 3711, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





International Academy of Discipline, 
Dept. 3711, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Without cost or obligation, please send 
me at once Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline. 


Name 


Address 

















PLEDGE LIST OF MEMBERSHIP 
RECEIVED SINCE LAST REPORT 


The following indicate pledges of enroll- 
ment in the Association received by the 
Secretary since the November issue of the 
KENTUCKY ScHOOL JOURNAL. Eighty 
counties have reported pledges based on 
100% enrollment, and a large number of 
additional counties are expected to report 
at an early date. One hundred and thirty 
cities and graded schools have likewise re- 
ported 100% enrollment. All superintend- 
ents and principals who have not yet report- 
ed are urged to do so as soon as possible. 


Counties 


Crittenden 
Trigg 


Superintendent 


Fred McDowell 
J. N. Holland 
W.S. Scholes 
N. G. Martin 
Mrs. Lucy L. Smith 
I a a J. B. Hardeman 
Livingston Mrs. Mayme Ferguson 
Larue . R. Wilson 
Taylor Geo. E. Sapp 
Oldham J. W. Selph 





























Superintendent 


A. B. Crawford 
J. Stark Davis 
Chas. J. Petrie 


Cities and Towns 


Anchorage 
Crestwood 
Pembroke Graded School 
Carlisle E. E. Pfanstiel 
Murray Teachers College Faculty....Rainey T. Wells 
Tilghman High School, Paducah......Walter C. Jetton 
Paintsville Graded and High School....H. C. Taylor 
Shelbyville - E. Bratcher 
Paducah L. J. Hanifan 
Uniontown Graded and High School....B. L. Curry 
Louisa 3: Vaughn 




















THE “PULL” OF THE TEACHERS 


An important piece of educational legisla- 
tion was introduced into Congress a few 
years ago. The senator who introduced 
it into the upper house in talking to one 
of the leading men in education in America 
said ‘‘you people in education have no 
‘pull’ in Congress. Whether you like it or 
not thisis true. You never unite as a body 
and stick together closely enough to make 
yourselves felt. Consequently you have 
no pull that enables you to get the legisla- 
tion that you want and need. There is 
just one thing for you to do—go home and 
push. It takes an enormous amount of 
push to overcome the absence of pull but 
it is all you have to rely upon.” 


The worst of it is, he is right. As a profes- 
sion we find it difficult to present a united 
front. If the 16,000 teachers in Kentucky 
could unite on a program, and could stick 
together in their efforts to achieve the 
educational goals they set, we could get 
from the Legislature any legislation that 
Kentucky needs. 


We have an excellent opportunity in the 
1928 session of the Legislature. The need 
is evident; the committee on legislation has 
worked long and earnestly. You and I 
may not agree with every detail of the 
program, but no committee could submit a 
program that would satisfy everybody in 
every particular. 


What is our obligation? It is just this: 
We must accept the best thinking of these 
men and women who have planned the 
program and ‘“‘put our shoulders to the 


wheel” and push. If you have suggestions 
give them to the legislative committee. 
Don’t go to some member of the Legislature 
and tell him what you consider the short- 
comings of the measures to be introduced. 
We must have unity of thought and unity 
of action if we are to build for Kentucky. 
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THE HOWARD TEXTBOOK LAW 
IN RELATION TO SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


KENNETH C. WAGGONER, 
Social Service Teacher in Owensboro, 
Junior High School 


The present textbooks used in history, 
geography, and civics, offer an inadequate 
picture of the work being undertaken in 
these fields within the most up-to-date 
schools. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the activity in seventh and eighth grade 
social studies, has been revolutionized 
within the last ten years. It is known that 
some schools teach these subjects as a fusion 
group, while others are still attempting to 
correlate the significant facts of the three. 
What is not generally known or realized, is 
that practice has outgrown the textbook. 
Pupils are compelled to buy a civics, a 
geography, and a history under separate 
cover, and the work of fusion is the task of 
the teacher. 

It is perilously easy, under the present 
system, for a teacher to separate the social 
studies into air-tight compartments for 
presentation, and hand them out to pupils 
in packages neatly labeled geography, or 
history, or civics. Many teachers, in fact, 
see no other way of approach, yet the 
findings of our best educators would 
indicate that history taught without its 
geographical or community significance 
is like the picture of a man whose features 
have been erased. 

So long, however, as we have formal 
study periods, so long will it be necessary 
to provide seatwork. The study of some 
text, of course, offers the most practical 
work of this kind which may consistently 
be given. Handicapped as teachers are, 
the more earnest ones prepare projects, the 
basic facts of which are found, say only, ina 
geography text. The supplementary work 
is supplied by the more alert pupils, who 
prepare reports for aspects of the project 
not to be found in the text and bring back 
to class. The teacher, by means of illus- 
tration and short talks, helps to fill in the 
vacant places. 

This plan is merely a makeshift until we 
can find suitable study material in social 
studies. What we need is a single large 
text combining geography, history, and 
Civics, so far as may be practicable, under 
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Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


Clean— 


“Easy to clean—easy to write 
on—easy to read from!” 


Economical— 
“Natural Slate Blackboards in- 
stalled 75 years ago are still 
in active use.” 


Permanent— 
“First Cost the Only Cost!” 
No wonder Natural Slate 
Blackboards are approved by 
School Directors everywhere! 
NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARD CO. 
101 Robin Ave. Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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one cover, and in a series of complete 
projects—a true fusion grouping. Under 
the new Howard Textbook Law, operative 
in 1929, we will be compelled to use the 
separate cover texts, willy-nilly, for a 
number of years. It is not necessary, in 
this article, to enlarge on the single text- 
book indicated above, but I do wish to 
advise social studies teachers that the 
State Textbook Law will furnish a stub- 
born obstacle to progress in our field unless 
it can be suitably modified. 











| SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Party ana Banquet Favors 
| (Balloons, confetti, hats. noisemak- 
ers, etc.) Minstrel equip. Free lists, 
“*How to Stage an Indoor Carnival.” 
Revised. Tells how to organize, 
manage, and advertise. Describes 
50 sideshow stunts. Postpaid 25c. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, H. P. Sta. Des Molnes, lowa 




















FREE TRIP TO EUROPE 


You can earn a free trip to Europe next summer by enrolling 
your friends in our excellent Student Tours for 1928. Itiner- 
aries are now ready and include a cruise through the Mediter- 
ranean in specially chartered steamers, as last year. Full in- 
formation from Agency Department. 


Intercollegiate Travel Bureau 2929 Broadway, New York City 
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FIRE 
ESCAPES 


Our engineer 
will inspect your 
building and give 
suggestions and 
prices. 

No obligations. 


Sega 


' 304 N. Buchanan St. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Geenentel ‘ron & Wire Work 

















be placed under the direction of a form of 
management dictated by the best American 
experience in educational control. 


A New StTATE BOARD IMPERATIVE 


The school people of Kentucky have 
known for some time that our chief educa- 
tional need is a modern State Board of 
Education. Until such a board is realized, 
educational progress in the State will remain 
practically at a standstill. The Kentucky 
Education Association proposes to con- 
solidate especially the State Board of 
Education, State Board of Examiners, and 
State Board for Vocational Education, into 
a new board consisting of high-minded 
laymen to be appointed by the Governor 
of the State. The board is to consist of 
nine members, to be bi-partisan, and 
appointed chiefly because of their fitness, 
high-mindedness, and general fitness to look 
over the educational affairs of the State. 
Such a board will bring prestige to the 
educational system of the State, will be 
given larger powers and duties, will develop 
a continuous educational policy and give 
proper emphasis to the educational affairs 
of the State. In business, when an 
organization is obsolete or useless it is dis- 
carded. Why- can we not discard an 
educational device that was created for a 
period of nearly one hundred years ago, and 
that has certainly served its usefulness in 
Kentucky? 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 


Frankfort, Kentucky - December 9, 1927 


WHEREAS, The Kentucky Education 
Association, representing fourteen thousand 
teachers of the State, has, by careful and 
painstaking study and research, sought to 
discover the outstanding problems and 
needs of the State’s educational system, 
and, 


WHEREAS, The Association, through its 
properly constituted and authorized com- 
mittees, favors a change from the present 
administrative organization of our State 
Board with its ex-officio membership, its 
limited authority and responsibility, its 
political makeup, its lack of continuity, 
and its divided interests, and, WHEREAS, 
Disinterested and competent students of 
the State are impressed by the inequality 
of collection and distribution of its school 
funds and of the inequality of opportunity 
existing as between counties and other 
administrative units and, WHEREAS, The 
textbook law, passed by the last Legislature 
has been questioned because of the length 
of term of adoption, and rigidity of its 
uniformity, therefore, 


BE It RESOLVED by the Department of 
Superintendence of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, 


First: That it wholeheartedly and un- 
qualifiedly approve and pledge its active 
support to the legislative program prepared 
by the Association’s committees and re- 
ported to this Conference, and, 


Second: That we congratulate retiring 
superintendent McHenry Rhoads upon the 
State’s educational progress during his 
administration, 


Third: That the conference convey to 
Governor-elect F. D. Sampson thanks for 
his excellent address; to Superintendent- 
elect W. C. Bell for his concise, forward- 
looking statement of educational policies 
and for their pledges of co-operation in 
carrying out an educational program for 
all the children of Kentucky, and that we 
assure them of the loyal support of the 
membership of the Kentucky Education 
Association in the upbuilding of a better 
and more progressive Kentucky. 
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Fourth: That we approve and endorse 
the Mammoth Cave National Park project 
and pledge our earnest support to its 
oficers and committees, and, 


Fifth: That we express our thanks to 
the Frankfort Board of Education for the 
use of their auditorium; Superintendent 
J. W. Ireland, Miss South, the Director of 
Music, and the children of the Frankfort 
Public Schools for their hospitality and the 
excellent entertainment which they have 
provided. 


Guy WHITEHEAD, Chairman, 
RoBERT E. TRAYLOR, 

G. R. McCoy, 

V. D. ROBERTs. 


KENTUCKY LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS INTERESTED IN 
K. E. A. LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


In the bulletin of the Kentucky League 
of Women Voters under date of November, 
1927, the following notice appears: 


“The following measures have been 
suggested by the Department and Com- 
mittee Chairman of the Kentucky League 
during the coming session of the Legisla- 
ture. They are sent out for your considera- 
tion, in the hope that you will discuss them 
with your board and as many of the local 
membership as possible. Time will be 
given at the convention for a discussion 
of these measures, and the representatives 
of your League at the Convention will be 
asked to vote on them, first, whether or not 
you wish them accepted by the League; and 
secondly, as to the order in which you would 
to see your State organization push 

em.” 


a. The Recodification of School Laws, 
the purpose of which is to ‘abbreviate, 
dlarify, simplify, systematize, and harmo- 
nize the Kentucky school laws without 
fundamental or organic changes.”’ 


b. A bi-partisan State Board of Educa- 
tion consisting of ‘‘such personnel, powers 
and duties as will best serve the educational 
interests of Kentucky.”’ 
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for the Schools 


Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


Constantly revised and improved to keep abreast 
of modern needs and information. 


Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audion, 
joy stick, Coolidge tube, Fascisti, radiophone, 
Freud, aerograph, eugenism, etc. 

Whatever Your Question about words, persons, 
places, you find here a ready accurate answer. 
2,700 pages; 452,000 entries, including 408,000 
vocabulary terms, 12,000 biographical names, 
32,000 geographical subjects; 100 tables, 6,000 
illustrations. 


One of the wisest of our school super- 
intendents says: ‘‘I have never yet 
seen a person, whether pupil or 
teacher, who was accustomed 
to the frequent use of the 
dictionary who was not at 
the same time a good or 
superior all-round 
scholar. A better test 
than this of the value of 
dictionary work could 
not be found,” 

Write for wap in 

Teaching the 
Dictionary, FREE. 


G.& C. MERRIAM COMPANY. 
.. Springfield, Massachusetts a 


c. Compulsory attendance ‘‘for full term 
of school of all children who are physically 
and mentally fit, between the ages of seven 
and sixteen, subject to the provisions of the 
Child Labor Laws, with a fine of five 
dollars for each offense.” 








d. Repeal of the present textbook law 
which ‘‘provides for a state-wide adoption 
of text-books for periods of ten years by a 
continuous textbook commission of twelve 
members.” 


YOUR SCHOOL PLAYS 


reflect your ability as director. It will add tre- 
mendously to your success as a teacher if you 
can stage a commendable production. The Drama 
Bureau school of Acting and Directing will as- 
sist you with its inexpensive yet thorough course 
of home study designed for those who wish to 
act and direct correctly. $20 pays all. Send for 
prospectus. 


Drama Bureau, 615 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 




















A National Park for Kentucky 


Organization for the drive which is to 
bring a National Park to Kentucky is 
taking shape rapidly, and with what is 
believed to be an effectiveness that will 
carry the project to complete success before 
the middle of December. The intensive 
effort to raise $2,500,000 to purchase the 
Mammoth Cave area and present it to the 
Federal Government for perpetual mainte- 
nance and developmentas a National Park 
will open Monday, December 5th. By that 
time, it is expected, a volunteer army of 
8,000 workers will have been completed in 
Kentucky, directed by prominent citizens 
throughout the State who recognize the 
tremendous value of such a possession in 
Kentucky. 


The State has been divided into ten 
regions, in which fund-raising efforts will 
be carried on simultaneously. Each region 
will have a separate organization, headed 
by a regional chairman. Topping the 
general organization are Congressman 
Maurice H. Thatcher, National Chairman; 
Tom Wallace, State Chairman, and Harry 
G. Smith, General Treasurer. The appoint- 
ment of regional chairmen has been com- 
pleted, and each of these is now perfecting 
his working force, which will include vice- 
chairmen, numerous committees and the 
teams which will personally interview every 
man and woman in Kentucky, asking con- 
tributions to the cause which is to mean so 
much to the State. In spite of the fact 
that general solicitation has not yet begun, 
contributions are already being received 
at the executive headquarters for the drive 
in the Martin Brown Building, Louisville. 
Checks have begun to come in, which fact 
is considered by members of the Mammoth 
Cave National Park Association as indica- 
tive that the people of the State are 
awakening to the benefits from tourists 
travel that will come from a National Park 
in Kentucky, and are recognizing the 
necessity of immediate action. The 
regional chairmen who will guide the 
destinies of the drive throughout the 
State are as follows: 


Ashland Region: Judge H. R. Dysard. 
Judge Dysard is one of the leaders of his 


section and is well known throughout the 
State. He has been a prime figure in many 
public activities which have had as their 
object the benefit of both Kentucky and 
his home community. He was selected 
as a chairman by other leaders of the region, 
all of whom are actively interested in the 
cause, and who have recognized his ability 
and fitness for the principal post of honor, 
and have pledged him their support. 


Bowling Green Region: Dr. H. H. 
Cherry. Dr. Cherry is president of the 
Kentucky State Teachers College at Bowl- 
ing Green, and is one of the most widely 
known Kentuckians. He has progressed 
rapidly in the completion of his organiza- 
tion and expects to have a decidedly enthu- 
siastic corps of workers in the field with the 
beginning of next week. He also is 
receiving the hearty support of other 
prominent citizens of his community. 


Covington Region: Brent Spence. Mr. 
Spence is from Fort Thomas, Ky., and is 
one of the best known attorneys of Camp- 
bell County. He was formerly State 
Senator. He is one of the numerous men 
throughout the State who have been hear- 
tily in accord with the National-Park-for- 
Kentucky plan since its inception, and 
strongly believes its consummation will 
react with tremendous good to every 
individual and every community in the 
State. Mr. Spence declares that making 
the Mammoth Cave area a National Park 
will bring $100,000,000 a year in tourist 
spendings into Kentucky, with every 
section receiving a share of the benefit. 
His region is expected to be completely 
“set up’’ for the drive. 


Elizabethtown Region: William C. Mont: 
gomery. Mr. Montgomery is president of 
the First-Hardin National Bank at Eliza- 
bethtown; chairman of the Democratic 
committee of Hardin County, and was 
formerly chairman of the State Highway 
Commission. Under the leadership of 
Mr. Montgomery and his associates, the 
Elizabethtown region is “‘straining at the 
bit’’ eager to be off in its effort to create 
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in the heart of Kentucky an attraction that 
will draw the eyes of the world to the State. 


Hazard Region: Jesse Morgan. Mr. 
Morgan has been active in business and 
legal circles throughout Eastern Kentucky 
fora quarter of acentury. He is president 
of the First National Bank, Hazard, and 
of the Vicco State Bank, and a director of 
the Blackey State Bank and Citizens Bank 
of Hyden. He is a legal representative of 
the L. & N., the Kentucky River Coal 
Corporation, and the Colony Coal and 
Coke Corporation, and an honorary mem- 
ber of the L. & N. Veterans’ Club. He is 
also president of the Men’s Bible Class of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, of 
Hazard. Mr. Morgan was born in Perry 
County, and taught school prior to taking 
up the practice of law in 1899. 


Lexington Region: Major Samuel M. 
Wilson. Major Wilson has long been 
identified with movements for public good 
in Kentucky. Like the other regional 
chairmen who are serving so readily in this 
effort to make Kentucky an outstanding 
tourist center, Mr. Wilson was the unani- 
mous choice for the regional leadership. 
His section of the State is organizing solidly 
for the drive. 


Louisville Region: Huston Quin. Mr. 
Quin, vice-president of the Louisville Trust 
Company, was formerly mayor of Louis- 
ville, and also judge of the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals. He was born in Anchorage, 
Ky., and was admitted to the bar in 1900. 
He was first assistant city attorney of 
Louisville in 1912, and city attorney in 
1917. He also was one of the original 
sponsors of the Mammoth Cave National 
Park Movement, and has been vitally ac- 
tive during the development. Mr. Quin is 
among the foremost Kentuckians who are 
recognized as sincere and hearty workers 
in any cause for the good of the State. The 
Louisville region is responding enthusiasti- 
cally to the call for support he has set forth. 


Owensboro Region: Marc Stuart. Mr. 
Stuart is president of the National Deposit 
Bank of Owensboro. He is assembling 
a powerful organization which is showing 
the people of the region how they, as well 
as every other section of Kentucky, will 
obtain a share of the economical progress 
a National Park will bring to Kentucky. 


Mr. Stuart was born in Shelbyville, Ky., 
and removed to Owensboro in 1875. He 
entered the banking business shortly after 
settling in Owensboro, being associated 
with the Weir Bank. Hehas been identi- 
fied with the banking business ever since, 
and is recognized as a State-wide figure in 
financial circles. 


Paducah Region: James C. Utterback. 
Mr. Utterback is president of the City 
National Bank of Paducah, the largest 
bank in Western Kentucky. He was 
formerly president of the Paducah Bankers 
Association and is a member of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. He has served 
three terms as director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis. He was 
formerly president of the Board of Trade. 
For fifteen years he has been actively 
interested in the development of better 
agricultural conditions in Western Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Utterback was born near 
Paducah, and has always lived in the region. 
Although in the extreme corner of the State, 
his region is tremendously interested in the 
National Park activity. 


Somerset Region: Cecil T. Williams. 
Mr. Williams is editor and owner of the 
Somerset Journal, and is also secretary of 


the Somerset Chamber of Commerce. He 
has always stood for progressive measures 
in his section and in the State, and the 
Somerset region is responding well under 
his leadership. He was formerly president 
of the Kentucky Press Association. He 
is president of the board of directors of the 
Lookout Mountain Airline, the highway 
running on an “airline” from Cincinnati 
through Tennessee, passing through Somer- 
set. 


The drive will request liberal contribu- 
tions}from every Kentuckian. The Na- 
tional Park Association is pointing out that 
this will not be a gift alone, but an invest- 
ment, for the hundreds of thousands of 
tourists whom the park will draw will bring 
back the sum many times over. The 
returns will contribute to the construction 
of good roads, for they will add $1,000,000 
a year to the amount received by the State 
from the gasoline tax alone. The income 
to business, communities and individuals 
from the influx of travelers, it is declared, 
will be tremendous—too large in fact to 
neglect securing. 





Book Reviews 





INTRODUCTORY CHEMISTRY, By 
NEIL E. Gorpon; published by World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, 1927; 600 pages. Price $2.20. 

The difficulties encountered in teaching 
chemistry are often the result of the 
student’s attitude toward his work and his 
failure to ‘‘think together” the laboratory 
and textbook work. It is with this in mind 
that the author has blended experiments 
and text, following the true scientific 
method by which the student discovers for 
himself, rather than has things told to him. 
This plan should prevent mere memorizing 
of text and make chemistry an actual part 
of the world for the student. 

Professor Gordon has been an untiring 
worker for the improvement of the teaching 
of chemistry and he has embodied in this 
book ideas gained from years of teaching 
in both secondary schools and college, and 
from contact with many teachers. He 
needs no introduction to progressive 
teachers who have followed his work in the 
Journal of Chemical Education. 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK, By Ross 
F. LockripGE; published by World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York; 
210 pages. Price $1.20. 

This is an eventful story of how the old 
northwest was won for the American 
colonies. It is also a most interesting story 
of one of America’s great pioneers. It is 
written in story form but it contains 
valuable historical data. The little volume 
is full of human interest material and will 
be read eagerly by many high school pupils. 


NEW YORK EXPERIMENTS WITH 
NEW TYPE MODERN LANGUAGE 
TESTS, By Ben D. Woops; published by 
Macmillan Company, 1925; 339 pages. 

This is a valuable publication. It not 
only gives to teachers of modern foreign 
languages results of experimentation with 
new types of tests in this field but it gives 
some excelient philosophy on the examina- 
tion system. It should be of large worth 
to teachers of modern foreign languages. 


THE PATHWAY TO READING, 
Teacher’s Manual; published by Silver, 
Burdette and Company, 1927; 170 pages. 
Price 56 cents. 

This manual embodies the latest ap- 
proved methods of teaching reading. Among 
the helpful features may be included (1) A 
statement of the principles to be followed 
in teaching reading in the intermediate 
grades. (2) Treatment of phonetics, use 
of tests, individual differences and other 
problems. (3) A list of specific abilities 
to be developed and outcomes to be 
expected. It contains many concrete sug- 


gestions for teaching each lesson in each 
book. 


A LABORATORY STUDY OF THE 
READING OF MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES, By G. T. BUSWELL; pub- 
lished by Macmillan Company, New York, 
1927; 100 pages. 

This volume contains interesting results of 
the investigation made by Doctor Buswell. 
One is surprised to learn that the progress 
in reading of first year students in high 
school is essentially of the same general 
nature as that made by beginners in college 
and need not be very different in degree. 
This volume should be studied very care- 
fully by every teacher of the modern 
language field. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL CODE OF 
THE HAMTRAMCK MICHIGAN PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS; published by the Board of 
Education, Hamtramck School District, 
1927; 260 pages. 


This is research series No. 2 of the 
Hamtramck publicschools. The first prob- 
lem study was that of housing conditions 
published as research series No. 1. This 
volume will be found especially interesting 
to students of education looking toward 
administration and to administrative offi- 
cers in public schools generally. It could 
also be read with profit by members of 
school boards generally. The Board of 
Education of the Hamtramck School 
District is making a contribution to the 
literature of school administration through 
its publication. 
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OUR EVOLVING HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM, By CotvIn ALVIN Davis 
published by World Book Company, Yon- 
kers, New York, 1927; 301 pages. Price 
$2.00. 

This book was written primarily to 
assist ‘‘college students of education and 
normal school students to glimpse the 
curriculum problems of the public school 
more completely and more vividly.” It 
will also be found helpful to superintendents 
and principals who are studying curriculum 
reorganization. It treats briefly the histor- 
ical foundations upon which the curriculum 
rests, traces the evolution of the curriculum, 
and then presents the many opinions, 
criticisms, and suggestions concerning aims 
and values which have led to the present 
problems and the necessity for reshaping 
them. It is an interesting volume. 


CURRICULUM MAKING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, By THE Starr 
OF THE ELEMENTARY DIVISION OF THE 
LINCOLN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Columbia University; published by Ginn 
and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1927; 
359 pages. Price $1.80. 

This is a description of the first ten years 
of experimenting in one of the great experi- 
mental schools of the world. Doctor Otis 
W. Caldwell, the former director of Lincoln 
School, says of it: ‘Here is a theory in 
operation. It is hoped that teachers*and 
parents alike will be aided in defining more 
clearly for themselves some of the aims of 
modern education and in working out ways 
of putting these aims into practice. Here 
are given not only the principles under 
which the work has developed, but the 
practical embodiment and outlines of those 
principles.” 


FUNDAMENTALS OF GERMAN, By 
Adolph E. Meyer; published by Globe Book 
Company, New York, 1927; 164 pages. 
Price $1.00. 

It is the purpose of ‘Fundamentals of 
German” to provide a systematic review 
of those principles of German grammar 
which are more or less essential to a work- 
ing knowledge of the language. _ It will find 
its largest service in second-and third-year 
work but may profitably be used as a sup- 
plementary book in first-year classes. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, By 
CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS; published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1927; 
604 pages. Price $2.40. 

This is a revised edition of the book 
published under the same title in 1917. The 
1927 edition shows the progress of a decade 
of growth in English. In the new volume 
will be found a chapter devoted to scales 
and measures in English. A fuller bibli- 
ography and a list of study questions have 
been added for each chapter. The book 
has been made more teachable, more 
modern and more worth while. 





A HANDBOOK OF CHILDREN’S 
LITERATURE, By EvELYn E. GARDNER 
AND ELOISE RAMsEy; published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1927; 
353 pages. Price $2.00. 

This book serves two main purposes: 
(1) it shows how to teach literature to 
children, and (2) it gives a great deal of 
usuable information on what literature to 
teach. 

The interests of children at different ages 
are considered with reference to the kind 
of literature which will be found most 
appealing. Various methods of presenta- 
tion are set forth. There are chapters 
devoted to creative return as a means of 
self-expression and appreciation; to drama- 
tization; to folk literature; to poetry; to 
subject-matter books (history, biography, 
geography, travel, nature, science) and to 
illustrated books. An interesting discus- 
sion of the historical development of chil- 
dren’s literature is included. 


NEW TYPE QUESTIONS IN CHEM- 
ISTRY, By CHaArLEs G. Cook; published 
by Globe Book Company, New York, 1927; 


91 pages. Price 80 cents. 

This little book was written to stimulate 
more thinking on the part of students of 
chemistry. It provides the old type of 
questions, true-false questions, completion 
questions, evidence questions, wrong state- 
ments to be corrected and home tests. The 
most interesting of all of these to the review 
editor are the home tests. They are 
practical, thought-provoking and interest- 
ing. This book should find a welcome on 
the desk of every high school teacher of 
chemistry. 
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’ . SEATWORK and PRIMARY 

Secure quotations on our MATERIAL for the MONTH 
BASEBALL and TENNIS OF HOLIDAYS from us. 
QUALITY EQUIPMENT 
before purchasing. 


Our Teachers Department caters 
Advance samples for 1928 to the teachers’ requirements. Write 


Football Season now ready. for a copy of our Free Catalog. 


ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT 


TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
—_ ie CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


INCORPORATED 
“Everything For The Athlete’’ 311-13 W. MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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